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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ENERAL BOULANGER has given Parisians a new 
surprise. Being informed by his friends, or, as he says, 
by the police, that it had been decided to arrest him, and 
afterwards try him before the Senate, which is being con- 
stituted by special Act a High Court for the trial of treason, 
he cailed a council of his principal supporters. They recom- 
mended him to quit France for a time, and he accordingly fled 
on Monday to Brussels, whence he issued a manifesto, declaring 
that “those who retain power in contempt of the public con- 
science’ are about “to accuse him before an exceptional tribunal 
constituted by exceptional laws.” He will not place himself 
under the jurisdiction of a Senate “composed of persons 
blinded by personal passions, mad hatreds, and the sense of 
their unpopularity.” When properly summoned before the 
Magistrates, he will appear; but till then, he “will await in 
this land of liberty the time when the general elections have 
made the Republic habitable, honest, and free.” It is con- 
ceded that the Government did intend to arrest him before 
his prosecution. The only dispute is whether they expected 
the Senate to find him guilty of treason, or to remit him to 
a court-martial on a charge of having tampered with the 
discipline of the soldiers. It is quite possible that General 
Boulanger has been guilty of this offence, which is one of the 
highest known to the French military laws, and if evidence 
were forthcoming, his sentence would have been death. 








The flight has been followed by a storm of insult, General 
Boulanger being accused of cowardice, desertion of his friends, 
and fear of pecuniary bankruptcy. M. Thiébaud, an early 
disciple and intimate counsellor, repudiates him asa leader; and 
M. Michelin, Deputy for the Seine, writes that a leader “ ought 
to let himself be imprisoned like Barbés, or shot like Deles- 
cluze.” Both resign their places on the National Republican 
Committee, and it is believed many Royalist adherents will 
follow their example. On the other hand, the regular 
Boulangist leaders, Senator Naquet, M. Laguerre, and Count 
Dillon, aver that the General has acted rightly, and in strict 
consonance with their advice, they believing that his freedom 
is necessary to the success of the movement. M. Rochefort, 
mouthpiece of the Extremists, adheres to the General; but 
most of the Republican papers attack him violently, and adjure 
the Government to have him sentenced in contumaciam. There 
is, however, a tone of uneasiness visible in their remarks, as 
if they were not sure that the General, in quitting Paris, had not 
put himself beyond their power. The fact that he is not present, 
and that no coup d’état can therefore be struck on his behalf, 
may once more relax the bonds which bind together the 
Republican Party. Even on Tuesday the Chamber rejected 
a Bill sent down by the Senate, making newspaper libel on 
Officials punishable without the intervention of a jury. The 
measure was warmly supported by the Government, but was 
thrown out by 306 votes to 236. 





The Government has determined to prosecute General 
Boulanger in his absence, and on Thursday applied to the 
Chamber for the regular permission. The President read to 
the Chamber an indictment drawn up by the Procureur- 
Général, in which the General’s whole public life is recounted, 
especially its discreditable incidents, and the deduction is 
drawn from it, and from certain telegrams to Count Dillon, 
and from evidence showing that a riotous attack on the Senate 
had received his sanction, that he is a conspirator plotting 
against the State. The reading caused almost a riot in the 
Chamber, the Reactionaries protesting that the indictment 
ought to be read by the Minister of Justice; but it was 
promptly sent to a Select Committee. The Committee at once 
reported by ten to one that there was ground for a prosecu- 
tion, and the Chamber, by a vote of 353 to 192, granted its 
permission. The trial will take place before the Senate, and it 
is already calculated that this body will consider the evidence 
sufficient, and will sentence the accused to imprisonment in a 
fortress, loss of his military grade, and deprivation of civil 
rights, thus rendering him incapable of election. The justice 
of the verdict will, of course, depend upon the evidence ; but 
its importance will depend upon the electors. 


The speeches on Mr. Bright delivered in the House of 
Commons on Friday week were all good. Mr. W. H. Smith 
dwelt on Mr. Bright’s perfect simplicity and dislike of any- 
thing like adulation. ‘He was remorseless,” said the First 
Lord of the Treasury, “almost cruel, in the severity of his 
attack,” but the Conservatives could not help admiring him 
even when they were suffering under that severity. And if 
so, we hardly understand why Mr. Smith said that they 
would follow him “with remorse” to the grave, for there 
was certainly nothing to feel remorse for in admiring 
him even when he was most cruel. Mr. Gladstone’s éloge 
was very graceful. Mr. Bright, he said, was felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis. All his principles had triumphed, and at 
the close of his life he had even reconciled his foes to him 
without alienating his friends, by taking the Conservative 
side in the great conflict of the present day. He noticed the 
wonderful moral elevation of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright in 
being able to dispense at a moment’s notice with that breath 
of popular favour which they had enjoyed so long, and to 
stand firm against the voice of the nation when the Crimean 
war broke out and Lord Palmerston’s policy commanded 
almost universal enthusiasm. “His name remains indelibly 
written in the annals of this Empire,—aye, indelibly written, 
too, upon the hearts of the great and ever-spreading race 
to which he belonged; that race in whose wide expansion he 
rejoiced, and whose power and pre-eminence he believed to be 
full of promise and full of glory for the best interests of 
mankind.” 


Lord Hartington remarked that Mr. Bright did not profess 
to be a statesman, and in the sense of official training perhaps 
was not exactly a statesman ; but that few men of equal power 
had ever applied so consistently to their public conduct the 
moral standard by which they regulated their private lives. 
This was the characteristic which had made Mr. Bright’s 
memory so precious a possession to us, and which would 
make his example a guide to all who aspired to lead public 
opinion. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in the absence of Mr. Parnell, 
followed with a kindly tribute to Mr. Bright’s early exertions 
in the cause of Ireland, which he said that the Irish would 
remember long after his recent differences with them had been 
forgotten; and then Mr. Chamberlain said a few grateful 
words on behalf of Birmingham, and recalled a remark of Mr. 
Bright’s that whenever he entered a strange house, if there 
were a dog or a cat in it, they always came to him directly to 
make friends; and “I think,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “that 
these domestic animals are good judges of character; and I 
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know, Iam certain, that theirs was the only popularity that 
Mr. Bright ever courted,”—a finishing touch which happily 
completed the portrait of the great tribune of the people who 
never courted the people, but courted only the creatures 
which had nothing to give beyond their instinctive trust and 
mute regard. 





Mr. Bright was buried on Saturday, in the burial-ground 
belonging to the Society of Friends at Rochdale, no flowers 
being placed upon his coffin except those sent by the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Earl and Countess 
Spencer, Messrs. Bright’s workpeople, Miss Cobden, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallett. All other flowers were excluded by 
request. Intervals of silence, broken only by prayer, with 
subsequently a short address from Mr. Lean, Principal of the 
Friends’ College, Acworth, were followed by the lowering of 
Mr. Bright’s body into the grave as the clock struck twelve. 
On the same day, a beautiful service was held at Westminster 
Abbey to commemorate Mr. Bright, at which the Dean of West- 
minster delivered an address full of insight into the spiritual 
side of Mr. Bright’s character ; his earnest desire to see national 
morality based on the same principles as individual morality ; 
his pathetic recognition of the darkness besetting so many 
nations’ earthly destiny; and his glimpse of “the glimmer- 
ings of dawn” “above the hill-tops of Time.” Only into the 
moody and burning wrath with which Mr. Bright pursued 
what seemed to him any selfish and calculating policy, the 
Dean did not venture any lengthened glance. 





The succession to Mr. Bright’s seat in Birmingham has been 
the subject of a very unfortunate quarrel between the Birming- 
ham Conservatives and the Birmingham Liberal Unionists. 
On the one hand, the general understanding between the two 
parties had been that a seat occupied by a Liberal Unionist 
should be regarded as one to be filled up by the Liberal Unionists 
with the help of the Conservatives, and that a seat occupied 
by a Conservative should be regarded as one to be filled up by 
the Conservatives with the help of the Liberal Unionists. On 
the other hand, it has been maintained that there was a special 
agreement in Birmingham under which this general agreement 
was to be departed from, and Lord Randolph Churchill invited 
to fill Mr. Bright’s seat, in case of Mr. Bright’s death or 
resignation. But this special agreement, again, is denied by 
the Liberal Unionists, and no proof at all has been produced 
of its existence. At present Mr. Albert Bright has been 
asked to stand by the Liberal Unionists, and has issued 
an address avowing his hearty adhesion to his father’s poli- 
tical position. We sincerely hope that the Conservatives will 
not be so unwise as to hold aloof from the contest, and so 
endanger the hearty co-operation on which so much depends. 


Sir Charles Russell has occupied three days of the Special 
Commission,—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday,—in a 
very eloquent speech, not yet concluded, which is directed to 
show that there was the greatest need for the Land League 
organisation; that the popular feeling against tenants who 
were willing to take farms from which their predecessors had 
been evicted, who have been nicknamed “ landgrabbers,” is of 
very old date ; that the Land League diminished rather than in- 
creased the number of outrages, by protecting the people against 
unjust eviction ; and that the leaders had done so much in the 
way of warning against outrage,—boycotting, of course, not 
counting as outrage, and, according to Sir Charles Russell, 
tending to diminish serious outrage,—that they could not be 
reasonably condemned, as the Attorney-General had condemned 
them, for winking at outrage in general, still less for de- 
liberately stimulating to it in particular cases. Sir Charles 
Russell asked on Thursday for an adjournment till Tuesday, 
instead of continuing his speech yesterday. It has certainly 
been a very able and eloquent, though of course an ex parte, state- 
ment of the case for the Parnellites. There is a rumour that 
during one of Sir Charles Russell’s pathetic expositions of Irish 
misery, Mr. Parnell was observed to be shedding tears. 


The letters of Henry Stanley, the African explorer, have at 
length reached London, and reveal to us his story down to 
August 29th, 1888. They are perfectly simple yet wonderfully 
impressive narratives of his journey, from the junction of the 
Aruwhimi with the Congo to the Albert Nyanza, through a 
region larger than France, covered with an unbroken forest, 
below which the underwood is so matted that nothing but 
the elephant can crash through it, and human beings must 





make their way painfully with axes at the rate 
furlongs an hour. We have said enough of this marvel] 
journey and of the heroism of the explorer Geehane “te 
may call attention here to the fresh evidence that it nb 
ruler who is wanted in Africa. The explorer can do Ping 
and the missionary not much; it is the ruler wh ws 
needed, with the means to cut broad, rough roads, to i ? 
Indian elephants, to organise caravans, to found cities <a 
uplands to which the malaria does not rise, and to insist : 
steady labour by enforcing an inexorable taxation. The A m4 
slave-stealer must, however, first be tamed. He is in foo 
the true hostis humani generis, desolating each State ee 
becomes settled, extirpating population with his raids ‘al 
keeping up a terror which makes civilisation seem worthless 
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The House of Commons on Monday rejected Mr. Cremer’ 
amendment refusing the money demanded for an increase in 
the Navy, by 256 to 85; and on Thursday also rejected My 
Childers’s amendment, to vote the money annually instead of 
at once, by 158 to 125. The Closure was then moved and 
carried, and Lord George Hamilton’s resolution grantin 
£21,000,000, the expenditure to be distributed over seven saan 
was carried by 215 to 128. The main arguments against the 
scheme were that the money was not provided out of taxes 
and that it pledged not only this Parliament, but the next, 
which Mr. Gladstone observed might be a very different one. 
The answer given by Mr. Goschen and Lord G. Hamilton 
was that this was only financial pedantry, that expenditure 
intended to repair failures in the past and prevent failures 
in the future ought not to be charged upon the revenue of one 
year, and that nothing could limit the right of this Parliament 
or the succeeding Parliament to refuse any payment it pleased, 
It should be observed that Mr. Gladstone refused altogether 
to resist the demand made. He deemed it excessive, but it 
was made on the responsibility of the Ministry, which alone 
knew the facts, and he would not oppose it. 


Mr. Broadhurst on Tuesday moved, in Supply, that the 
chronic condition of poverty in many large cities was “a 
danger to the well-being of the State,” and supported it ina 
speech in which he denounced machinery—without which the 
very paper in his hand could not have been made—and recom- 
mended that every child should have free education, and “at 
least one hot, honest, wholesome meal a day,” and that lodging- 
houses for the poor should be provided by the municipal 
authorities, as was done in Glasgow. Mr. Seton-Karr moved 
as an alternative, that the State should aid in schemes of 
colonisation; and Mr. A. Acland replied to both with some 
remarkable figures, which show that there is a large emigra- 
tion from London as well as immigration to it, and that the 
addition to its population from causes other than the excess 
of births over deaths is only ten thousand a year. London 
was, however, very full, and probably three hundred thousand 
of its people were in “a condition verging upon deep distress.” 
Mr. Long, Secretary to the Local Government Board, also 
replied, and while avowing the deep sympathy of the Govern- 
ment with the condition of the poor, showed that pauperism 
had greatly declined. In 1870-71, it was in Manchester 562 
per thousand, and in Bristol 70:1; while in 1889, it was in 
Manchester 27:2, and in Bristol 53°7. Similar figures might be 
given for other large towns, and he did not believe that any 
cause was at work tending to increase pauperism. The debate, 
which was throughout an academic discussion of insoluble 
problems, ended in a promise from Mr. Ritchie that a Com- 
mittee should inquire into the possibility of further facilities 
to emigration. 


The Middlesex (Enfield Division) election resulted in a great 
and unquestionable triumph for the Unionists. Captain Bowles, 
a young and untried candidate, was elected by a majority of 
1,512 over Mr. Fairbairns, the Gladstonian Liberal, who had 
set every engine at work to diminish his opponent’s majority, 
or, if possible, to secure his defeat. Yet 5,124 electors 
voted for Captain Bowles, and only 3,612 for Mr. Fair- 
bairns. The numbers polled were very much larger than 
in 1885, when the Liberal Party was. still undivided, 
and when Lord Folkestone obtained a majority of 960 
over his Liberal opponent. In 1886, indeed, Lord Folkestone 
increased that majority to 2,020; but no one who knows the 
constituency regards the election of 1886 as a serious fight at 
all. The total poll was then only 4,554, as against a total poll 
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their candidate, Mr, Kempster, and felt a great respect for 
Lord Folkestone. But on Saturday the total poll rose to 
3.736, or more by 2,408 than in 1885, and nearly double the 
oll of 1886, and certainly every nerve was strained by the 
Gladstonians to muster their full strength. Doubtless that 
full strength was actually mustered, and it was shown that 
the great constituency of that division of Middlesex is by a 
large majority strongly opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s new policy, 
and that the people are determined to let their opinion be fully 


known. 


The County Council of London has at all events courage. 
It has abolished pensions at a blow. On Tuesday it carried 
a resolution, moved by Mr. Westacott :—‘‘ That in the opinion 
of the Council, all officers to be appointed by the Council 
should be appointed on the distinct understanding that no 
superannuation or pension shall be attached to the office.” 
The wisdom or folly of that resolution depends entirely upon 


_ the system of compulsory insurance to be introduced in place 


of pensions. Deferred annuities purchased by deductions 
from wages are far preferable to pensions,—first, because 
employers then know exactly what they are giving; and 
secondly, because the odium caused by the “ dead weight” is 
removed from the popular eye. We greatly fear, however, 
that the Council intend to buy service, as private employers 
do, for wages alone. In that case, they will find thirty years 
hence that they are burdened with worn-out servants, who 
cannot do the work, but who cannot be dismissed to starve. 


Sir William Harcourt was in the chair at a house-dinner of 
the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, at which, after 
panegyrising Mr. Bright,—doubtless, if Lord Hartington were 
to die, Sir William Harcourt would panegyrise Lord Harting- 
ton,—he went on to show how weak and futile is the policy 
with which Mr. Bright identified himself. “ Liberal Unionists 
were very proud of belonging to no party. They had left one 
and had not joined another, and were not numerous enough 
to make one of their own. They reminded him of that melan- 
choly group that Dante encountered in the vestibule of Hades, 
men who stood by themselves, and were neither faithful nor 
faithless. Heaven would not receive them, and the other place 
would have none of their company. They were too bad for 
mercy, and justice would not judge them. The great poet 
Virgil advised Dante to glance at them and pass by.” Well. we 
do not think that Dante would have glanced at Mr. Bright 
and passed by. But we doubt whether he would even have 
glanced at Sir William Harcourt. It was the fire in Mr. 
Bright, not the apathy, which kept him faithful to the old 
Liberal creed, which Sir William Harcourt, through apathy 
and the wish to catch Irish votes, has deserted. 


Lord Salisbury had a funny little defeat on Thursday. He 
proposed Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chairman of Committees 
in place of the Duke of Buckingham, who died last week, 
stating that, deep as was his respect for Lord Morley, whom 
Lord Granville was about to propose, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh had shown such ability in managing temporarily the 
business in Committee, and in conducting last year the Local 
Government Bill through the House of Lords, that he thought 
him eminently fit to be Chairman of Committees. Espe- 
cially in relation to the Scotch Local Government Bill, he 
thought that Lord Balfour’s Scotch experience would be of the 
utmost value. Lord Granville spoke very respectfully of Lord 
Balfour, but said that Lord Morley had now just the same 
superiority of claim over Lord Balfour which four years ago 
the Duke of Buckingham had over Lord Morley,—a much 
greater length of official experience. Lord Morley had been 
as many years in official life as Lord Balfour had been months ; 
and on this ground the Duke of Abercorn (disavowing all 
disloyalty to Lord Salisbury, whose claim on him as a party 
leader he recognised, he said, with more and more willingness 
every day) seconded Lord Granville’s proposal of Lord Morley. 
On a division, Lord Morley (who is a Liberal Unionist) was 
elected by 95 votes against 77 (majority, 18). Probably the 
Tory Peers were not reluctant to give Lord Salisbury a rap 
for imposing on them a much younger man who is less a 
general favourite with the House of Lords than Lord Morley. 


Canon Paget writes an admirable letter to yesterday’s 
Times, in answer to that letter of the Dean of Windsor’s on 





6,328; and of the abstainers in 1886, the | which we have commented elsewhere. He makes the very 
ty were Gladstonians who were not zealous for | important point that an Ecclesiastical Court not overridden by 
political and lay influence is not really at all inconsistent with 
an Establishment, since that is exactly the kind of Court 
recognised by the Established Church of Scotland. “In 
1870,” says Canon Paget, four Judges in the Court of Session 


agreed to a judgment resting on this ground,—* That within 
their spiritual province the Church Courts are as supreme as 
we are within the civil... ... The General Assembly is the 
supreme Ecclesiastical Court in Scotland.” It may be said 
that Parliament will never concede for the English Establish- 
ment what it concedes for the Scotch Establishment. But is 
that so certain? And even if it be true, are not the Ritualists 
fairly justified in asking for as much ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence as the Presbyterians ” 


Providence has for the moment settled Samoan affairs 
by giving unquestioned ascendency to the native chief 
Mataafa. On March 30th, telegrams were received in 
Washington and Berlin announcing that a tremendous 
hurricane had on March 15th broken over Samoa, probably 
driving before it a great sea-wave. Three American men-of- 
war, the ‘ Trenton,’ 3,900 tons, the ‘ Vandalia,’ 2,100 tons, and 
the ‘ Nipsic,’ 1,375 tons, were driven on shore and wrecked. 
At the same time, the German cruiser ‘ Adler,’ the corvette 
‘Olga,’ 2,169 tons, and the gunboat ‘ Eber,’ were thrown on the 
rocks and rendered useless, though the ‘Olga’ may ultimately 
be got off again. Nothing survived in the harbour of Apia 
except H.M.S. ‘Calliope,’ whose Captain, either expecting the 
storm, or for some other reason, had got up steam, and forced 
his vessel out of the harbour and out to sea, whence she reached 
New Zealand safely. The total loss of life is variously 
estimated, but was probably about one hundred and forty. 
Mataafa and his followers did their best to assist the wrecked 
Germans, and, of course, until the fleets are replaced, they 
remain masters of the situation. 

The Italians have received telegrams announcing that King 
John of Abyssinia and his whole Army have been destroyed 
by the dervishes. The Roman Cabinet is therefore discussing 
the expediency of taking up a new attitude towards Abyssinia, 
that, we presume, of endeavouring to occupy part of the 
country. Should they adopt this policy, they would probably 
support King Menelek, of Shoa, who has claims on account 
of his descent to the throne of Abyssinia, and who might be 
willing to pay for assistance by a grant of territory. The 
Italians are most unwilling that Africa should be shared out 
without their having a slice; but it is difficult to understand 
why they should desire this one. If left in peaceable posses- 
sion of Massowah, they may obtain some trade; but they 
cannot settle Abyssinia, and it is doubtful whether they can 
conquer it. King Menelek wants it for himself, not for 
Italians, and they may find themselves with a dangerous hill- 
war on their hands, money rapidly going out, and tenthousand 
of their best troops locked up in Africa. 


The appointment of the Rev. Henry H. Montgomery, Vicar 
of Kennington, to the important Bishopric of Tasmania 
promises to be happy, and possibly memorable. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s antecedents are those from which so many first-rate 
Bishops have proceeded,—a great English school, Cambridge, 
and its eleven, and the stern discipline of a huge poor 
London parish. The blood from which he springs has plenty 
of iron in it, and plenty of sweeter material also. He is 
son of one of those great civilians of the North of Ireland 
who saved India. Indeed, his father, the late Sir Robert 
Montgomery—little noticed and scantily rewarded—will not 
improbably be the man to whom history will ultimately award 
the second place of all the Englishmen who saved India. 
Mr. Montgomery is a man of great energy, fine temper, and 
views of nocommon breadth. He was for a considerable period, 
while a very young clergyman, thrown much with the late 
Dean Stanley (to whom, we believe, he acted as secretary), 
and won the warm esteem and affection of that wise and 
penetrating judge of men. Mr. Montgomery has made no 
pretensions to literature, but his little work (privately printed) 
on the Holy Land is extremely fresh, and bears witness to 
knowledge and thought. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 983 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S FLIGHT. 


i ee flight of General Boulanger, whether excusable or 

not, seems to us more natural than it does to most of 
our contemporaries. It has been evident for some days past 
that whatever were the original views of the General and 
his advisers as to the possibility of overawing the Govern- 
ment by an armed demonstration, they had finally resolved 
to await the dissolution, and base their revolution upon a 
legal vote. It has also been evident that the Government 
must bring General Boulanger to trial, and would, in 
order to prevent disturbance, subject him to a preventive 
arrest. It was too absurd, as we have repeatedly 
remarked, to subject M. Dérouléde, who is an honest 
fanatic, and M. Naquet, who is only a_ second-in- 
command, to a prosecution, yet leave the General at 
liberty with a new staff to carry out all his plans. 
The “further step” was a logical necessity, and the 
moment it was known that it would be taken, the alterna- 
tives before the “National Committee,” the General’s 
Privy Council, were reduced to three. Their leader might 
descend into the streets, using the Patriotic League to 
overawe the Chambers; or he might submit to his arrest 
and subsequent sentence of imprisonment; or he might 
quit France for the interval before a General Election. The 
first alternative was discarded, it may be because the party 
felt doubtful of the troops, or it may be because they have 
the capacity to perceive that power may be much more 
solidly built upon a legal vote. A coup d’état could only 
produce a dictatorship, but a vote may produce a 
Constitution in which the President shall have all the 
reality of power and little of its odium. The second, and 
to Englishmen the natural alternative, was also rejected, 
probably for three reasons. The General does not trust 
the Senate, which he has frequently insulted, and steadily 
striven to destroy, and in which he has but a single 
partisan, the Jewish Senator, M. Naquet. He thought 
that the imprisonment might last six months—that is, till 
October—during the whole of which time his party would 
be without its Commander-in-Chief, and he himself im- 
mured in a disagreeable seclusion. The accusation of 
cowardice is only rhetorical, and we do not suppose 
the General believes, as M. Naquet professes to do, that 
he is in danger from either knife or poison; but 
to a man who lives a luxurious and over-full life 
in the very centre of affairs, confinement in a fortress, 
which is the legal penalty for “ plotting against the 
State,” can never be an agreeable prospect. And finally, 
he was afraid that during the trial, some of the mili- 
tary allies whom he has evidently, on his own admissions 
to interviewers, tried to secure, might be dangerously com- 
promised, to the ruin of all his ultimate plans. The first two 
alternatives rejected, there remained only the third, and the 
General promptly accepted it, probably choosing Belgium as 
his place of retreat: because it is more accessible, and because 
the little State is just now ruled by a clerical Government 
which has considerable sympathy with his designs, or at 
least with the parties hostile to a Radical Republic. It 
will be noted that the students of Brussels were very 
promptly prevented from making a demonstration against 
him, and it will, we think, be found that the Belgian 
Government, if asked to expel the refugee, will plead the 
right of asylum with some energy. 

The flight is natural enough, but as to its wisdom there 
will, of course, be two opinions. Most Englishmen believe 
that it will greatly damage the General, who will be accused 
of cowardice, of selfishness, and of want of patriotism, and 
who will in his exile run the risk of being forgotten ; but 
that view may prove to be ill-founded. So far as we 
understand French feeling, flight from a tribunal or a 
political enemy is not considered cowardly, most politicians 
of eminence having fled at some period or other of their 
lives. Neither Louis Blanc nor Victor Hugo were ever 
taunted with cowardice for flying, nor, in the height of 
the Revolutionary passion, was that among the accusa- 
tions flung against the émigrés,a good many of whom 
were also guilty of military desertion. Flight, in fact, 
is considered, among a people accustomed to revolutions, 
as a move in the political game, just as it was among our- 
selves during the seventy years of the Jacobite con- 
spiracies. As to desertion, the friends whom the General 
leaves behind are not more but less liable to punishment 








through his departure, for they can hardly be inated 
the Senate; and the Government, relj ds of een 
e i, relieved of immediat 
danger, will become less energetic, perhaps reveal pt 
dangerous internal divisions. M. Bouchez is not th ‘a 
great official who regards the prosecution before a tribeud, 
to be created for the purpose as a violation of that ae 
larity of legal procedure which a Republic ou ht “4 
respect. The real objection to the flight is the : : 
lest France should forget the absent favourite, or wad ty 
find some other leader,—M. Antoine, for cnniin 'th 
Deputy for Metz in the-Reichsrath, who has just renoun 1 
his German nationality and returned to Paris. We should 
think that danger to the Boulangists, under ordinar 
circumstances, very serious; but the reply of Gensikt 
Boulanger’s friends is not without its force. They sa 
that imprisonment in a fortress and residence in Belgian 
will be, in the eyes of the electors, much the same thin 
with this important difference, that in Belgium the Gena 
can receive information, see his friends, issue orders, and 
above all, prepare measures for his return whenever sum. 
moned. An unexpected appearance in Paris may become 
essential, and will be possible to a resident in Brussels 
just as it was to the Comte de Chambord, but impossible to. 
a prisoner under military guard in Melun or the Chateau 
aif. True, the General loses the éclat to be gained from 
a great State trial, and all the chances which might 
arise from growing excitement in Paris; but then 
he also avoids the deadly cross-examination of a French 
tribunal, and the chance that witnesses might betray 
him under terror of the police. The General tells his 
interviewers that he has never broken any law; but 
he can hardly have organised an entire party for the 
overthrow of the existing régime, a party which must 
include many soldiers, without having brought himself 
within the grip of a Code which was drawn up, among other 
objects, specially to protect the State from secret conspiracy. 
We should think it probable, on the whole, that the 
Boulangists understood their position as well as their 
critics ; but, of course, the true question is the effect of the 
flight upon that unknown quantity, the minds of the 
peasant electors. It is quite possible that they may con- 
sider their favourite a defeated man, who has displayed 
weakness, to say the least, in running away, and may 
desert his cause ; and in that case, the Bonapartists and 
Legitimists will probably inherit much of the support the 
General will lose. They are, however, at present, as Mr. 
Hamerton affirms in this month’s Contemporary Review, 
strongly upon his side; and their judgment may be that 
“those rascals in Paris,” whom they never trust, have 
driven the patriotic General away, probably in obedience 
to orders from Bismarck, who has not been dislodged 
by the eighteen years of peace from his position as. 
the peasants’ supreme bogey, invisible but omnipresent, 
and the cause of every disaster. In that case, there 
will be no chatter, and no forgetting, and when the 
elections at last arrive, it will be found that the General’s. 
nominees, standing in every district with no programme 
except his right to return, will number two-thirds of the 
new Chamber. The peasantry have shown that kind of 
determination twice in the past twenty years, and if they 
show it again, there will be practically no appeal. All 
depends in the end upon them, and the great drama now 
acting in Paris, exciting as it may be, and full of risks, is 
still practically and essentially a grand issue of electoral 
addresses to the least instructed of the community. 





THE CENTRAL BIRMINGHAM MUDDLE. 


HE real danger for the country is the extraordinary 
persistence of the lines of division between the Con- 
servative and the Liberal Unionist Party, after the sub- 
stantial differences between their policy have been almost, 
if not entirely, eliminated. In Central Birmingham, Mr. 
Bright in 1885 carried the constituency by a majority of 
773 against Lord Randolph Churchill, the vote being 
4,989 for Mr. Bright, and 4,216 for Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Now, as in 1885 Mr. Bright commanded the 
whole Gladstonian vote as well as the whole vote which is 
now called Liberal Unionist, the Conservatives of Central 
Birmingham think, and perhaps justly think, that it is 
their numbers, and not the numbers of the Liberal Unionists, 
which can alone secure the seat for the Liberal Party, and 
they desire to carry their old candidate, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, into the House,—though he has already an exceed- 
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t there,—with the help of her —— Unionists 
r ainst them. Their line of reasoning 

who formerly vo 1886, Mr. Bright was re-elected without 
~~ rn because, though we were well aware that the 
ag ajority of Unionist votes were Conservative, we were 
grea sof Mr. Bright and his fame, and were also quite sure 
Lary even amongst the Gladstonians there would be many 
who would never record a vote against Mr. Bright, who 
uld nevertheless have voted against any other Unionist 
* didate. Now, as for three years the Liberal Unionists 
reaped the advantage of our reverence for Mr. Bright, 
in spite of our great preponderance in numbers, we think 
it only fair that they should now return the compliment 
and let us reap the advantage of their respect for the 
Government now in power, by supporting the candidate 
to whom in 1885 we gave so magnificent a vote, and 
for whom we could with their aid,—perhaps even 
with their neutrality,—secure the seat in 1889.’ To 
this the Liberal Unionists very naturally reply some- 
what in this fashion:—‘It is perfectly true that the 
Conservatives have a much greater numerical strength in 
Central Birmingham than the Liberal Unionists, as, 
indeed, they have in the country at large. But the whole 
fate of the General Election must depend on the hearty co- 
operation of the Liberal Unionists with the Conservatives, 
and you propose to show that hearty co-operation by dis- 
connecting Birmingham from the name of the most 
brilliant of all the Liberal Unionists; and that even 
though there are already in the House of Commons two 
Home-rulers of Mr. Bright’s family, while the man who 
not only most truly represents that family, but who heartily 
shares his father’s views, is willing to come forward and 
still give to Birmingham the distinction of being represented 
in the House of Commons by the true heir of Mr. Bright’s 
name and political convictions. Is it reasonable to ask us 
to vote for Mr. Bright’s old opponent, when we might secure 
his eldest son, and so maintain for the borough the old and 
glorious association with Mr. Bright’s name? Besides, to 
let Mr. Bright be supplanted by Lord Randolph Churchill 
is hardly fair to the present Government. Lord Randolph 
Churchill deserted that Government at a very critical 
moment, and without even a good excuse, and had not a 
Liberal Unionist, Mr. Goschen, come to its aid, he would 
have very seriously embarrassed the Government by his 
most capricious taste for an inopportune economy, an 
economy against which he had within the year been himself 
inveighing with all his force. There would be some 
measure of reason in your proposal if you suggested a 
moderate Conservative whose adherence to the Government 
would really add to the strength of the Unionist Adminis- 
tration. But every one knows that Lord Randolph 
Churchill is just the man to endanger it. Even now 
he is doing all he can to trip it up in relation 
to its naval policy, and very probably he may succeed. 
We object, therefore, to the selection you propose, not 
only as Liberals,—where you might not be able to agree 
with us,—but as Unionists, where you ought to agree with 
us. Lord Randolph Churchill was very near upsetting 
the Union once when he combined with the Parnellites 


ingly safe sea 





virtually to censure Lord Spencer’s conduct in Ireland, and | 
no one knows when he may not have another chance of | 
playing the same trick. To replace Mr. Bright by Lord | 


Randolph Churchill is not merely replacing a Liberal by a. 
Democratic Tory, but is replacing the steadiest and most 
distinguished of all the Liberal Unionists by the unsteadiest | 
and most capricious of all the Tories. Surely this is not a | 
course at all likely to cement the alliance between the | 
Liberal Unionists and the Tories, especially when the 
election of Mr. Bright’s eldest son would cement that 
alliance, and would do so without the sacrifice of a single 
principle by the Tories, unless, indeed, there was any | 
sacrifice of principle when in 1886 they acquiesced so | 


the most serious of politicians; Lord Randolph has beew 
the most flippant. Mr. Bright was the most con- 
sistent; Lord Randolph has been the most inconsistent. 
He has often seemed to take pains to contradict him- 
self, and that on the weightiest questions of policy and 
within a very few months. Mr. Bright has never yielded to 
popular cries, though he has cared as much for the people 
as any politician of his age. Lord Randolph Churchill has: 
yielded repeatedly and in the most sudden and abrupt 
manner to popular cries, and has yet never given the im- 
pression of seriously taking to heart the condition of the 
people. Again, Mr. Bright, though he has occasionally 
indulged in a grave and severe criticism of public men, has 
kept quite free from the vulgar personalities and levities. 
of politics; while Lord Randolph Churchill has revelled in 
them. It might be reasonably said that in making him the 
Conservative standard-bearer at Birmingham, great pains 
would have been taken to stimulate the Gladstonians to: 
the utmost possible enthusiasm, for of all the personal. 
assailants of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill 
has been the most unscrupulous and the most envenomed. 
We must say that a greater blunder in tactics could 
hardly be conceived than the substitution for Mr. Bright, 
whose name alone brought thousands of Liberal voters. 
to the Unionist standard, of an unsound, violent, and 
capricious manceuvrer who would probably repel thousands: 
of Liberals from the Unionist standard instead of 
attracting them to it. 

And yet, as we have said, this is the suggestion made by~ 
one section of the Unionist Party to the other section of 
that party, at a moment when the only substantial difference 
between the two sections is the difference in antecedents, 
not the difference in existing principles. So far as we can 
judge, there is now no more real distinction between the 
Tories and the Liberal Unionists, so far as practical policy 
is concerned, that there is difference between the waters of 
the Rhone and the waters of the Saone after their 
junction at Lyons. Though they come from different 
sources, no human intelligence could distinguish the- 
particles of the one from the particles of the other.. 
And no one who has observed the heartiness with which. 
the Conservatives have supported the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and the heartiness with which the Liberal 
Unionists have supported the Irish Executive in main-- 
taining order, could practically distinguish the bias of a 
Conservative of 1889 from the bias of a Liberal Unionist- 
of 1889. Surely this being so, it ought to be easier than « 
it is for the two sections of the party to co-operate’ 
heartily in choosing popular, steady, and trustworthy 
representatives who will recommend the Union to the: 
people of Great Britain not only by their votes, but, as Mr. 
Bright has done, by their political life and conversation. 





THE WORKING MEN AND THE NAVY. 


HE debates on the proposed increase to the Navy have: 
not been very interesting, except in one respect. 

The Liberal leaders are not prepared to offer a direct 
resistance to the proposal, and their indirect resistance 
can hardly have much effect upon opinion. The pro- 
test which Mr. Childers raised on Thursday against 
voting money for seven years in advance struck a few: 
Members as highly constitutional; but it was essentially: 
almost meaningless. There is no pledge of the national: 
faith in the provision for a continuous expenditure, andi 
the House next Session can, if it pleases, rescind its vote 
for the money, while if the object is only a fresh debate, 
the fresh debate can be raised on that very proposal to 
rescind. The landlord who says that for seven years: 
he will spend 10 per cent. of his income on planting: 
trees, does not, when he makes that resolution, give 
up his power of limiting his foresters’ demands. On. 


cordially in the return of Mr. Bright, that there was not | the other hand, those critics who are represented by: 


even a dispute about the seat.’ 


| Lord Charles Beresford, and who think the sum of 


It seems to us that the Liberal Unionists have clearly | £21,000,000 insufficient to provide an adequate increase- 
the best of the argument, and that there would be a | of strength, are only beating the air. The House is not in’ 


most unfortunate blunder in sending for Lord Randolph 
Churchill from a seat where he is perfectly safe, to en- 
danger the seat for Birmingham. For no one can deny 
that Lord Randolph is not only the antithesis of Mr. 
Bright in his antecedents, but he is a singular contrast in 
personal character. It might fairly be said that Birming- 
am was replacing “ Dignity” by “ Impudence,” in sub- 
stituting Lord Randolph for Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright was 








a panic yet; and no popular House not in a panic will 
force a Government to expend more money than it asks: 
for, more especially when the money cannot be spent in. 
time to meet any visible emergency. Before the seven 
years are over the great war may have been fought out, 
and Europe be steeped in the quiescence of exhaustion. 
The Defence Vote has passed, and the interest of the 
discussion is almost confined to the working-class view: 
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ef such demands, as they were expressed by Mr. Cremer. 
That view was supported on Monday by no less than 85 
votes, and is no doubt, as Lord Charles Beresford admitted, 
of serious importance. The workmen, though not quite 
so absolute as some orators allege, hold ultimate power 
in their hands; and if they are disposed to believe 
that costly precautions for national security are of 
no use, those precautions will most certainly be more 
or less neglected. No Government will risk the unpopu- 
larity of fresh taxation for purposes which the majority 
of voters declare to be altogether needless. In this view, 
we have studied Mr. Cremer’s speech of March 25th with 
an attention we did not bestow on it at first; and we 
confess that we have risen from it with diminished con- 
fidence in the future of the country. 

There is not, to begin with, one trace in it, from first to 
last, that the speaker has any perception of the great 
truth that the consequences arising from an invasion of 
England, or her defeat upon the ocean, would fall first of 
all, and with the greatest severity, upon the working men. 
Mr. Cremer does not seem even to know that the landing 
of an enemy upon British soil, followed by a battle in 
which the defenders were defeated, would cause an instant 
paralysis of credit, and a consequent stoppage not only of 
work, but of the means of paying workmen. So centralised 
is now our monetary system, and so highly artificial are all 
our industrial arrangements, that a panic in London 
of the sort produced by an invasion would, as Lord 
Overstone once showed, close every bank in the country, 
beginning with the Bank of England, and cause a 
temporary inability in all classes to pay even for the 
means of existence. We should be in a state of barter. 
There would be no available money anywhere, and no 
eredit, and the whole population in the great cities would 
require rations, as they did in Paris during the siege, 
merely to keep them alive. That misery would fali first 
and most heavily on the working class, and though it would 
be temporary, yet a race can suffer terribly in a month, 
and when business was resumed, its volume would be 
found to have frightfully diminished. The losses caused 
by the suspension of credit would be almost inconceivable, 
and would all be represented in diminished work, and 
diminished wages for the work that remained. Even the 
loss of ascendency at sea would be followed, not gradually, 
but at once, by severe suffering for workmen. Entire trades 
would be stopped by the insecurity of all transmarine 
conveyance. As Mr. Goschen pointed out, if we could not 
protect the cotton-ships, there would be a renewal of 
the cotton famine; and that catastrophe, which by itself 
taxed the whole resources of the North of England, and 
was only mitigated by the generosity of the rich and the 
grand patience of the poor of Lancashire, would be only 
one in a series of similar calamities, all falling upon 
us at once. There is not a trade, except agriculture, 
which would not be almost suspended, while the price 
of food would rise with a bound more than 300 per 
cent. Indeed, we dare hardly think out the consequences 
of a stoppage in the arrivals of wheat-ships. There would 
be universal hunger in the land, hunger first felt by those 
who had least capital to expend on food,—that is, by the 
whole body of wage-receivers in every trade. So frightful 
is this prospect, that it has often daunted even determined 
Free-traders, and strikes even the somewhat dull imagina- 
tion of Mr. Cremer, who, however, disposes of the danger 
with the bitter but pointless sarcasm that he is not 
disposed to believe in famine when prophesied by men 
who, like the Conservatives, endeavoured to produce 
it by placing taxes upon corn. He might as well 
say that because bakers make profit on bread, a baker's 
anticipation of the miseries of hunger was worthy only to 
be passed over with contempt. There is no question of 
predictions in the matter. Any enemy at war with us who 
defeated our fleet, would stop our wheat-ships as the 
quickest and most certain method of compelling us to 
make terms; and the wheat-ships stopped, every cereal 
would at once reach prices unattainable by the masses of 
the people,—that is, by the very classes whose special 
interests Mr. Cremer quite honestly and with entire pro- 
priety is trying to represent. We have no doubt whatever 
that he is sincere, and as he knows at least as much as the 
majority of his class, to find that he can ignore results so 
certain, so absolutely beyond discussion, is to us terribly 
disheartening. If workmen cannot be taught that the 
supply of food in this country depends absolutely upon the 





freedom of the seas, what is the use either of 
of free political debate ? 
There are just three thoughts in Mr. Cremer’s 
. ar, 
and they are all wrong. One is, that before the } etna 
War the expenditure on the Fighting Services wa 2 


education oy 


. . Ss 
deal less. Certainly it was, and as a consequence we 
suffered in that war a disastrous defeat. It was only ence 


Lord Palmerston dared spend that we were rescued from the 
consequences of previous economy, and of that general condj 

tion of unreadiness which economy pushed too far is certaj . 
to produce. It was because successive Ministries were afraid 
to call upon the people for sacrifices in time of peace that 
we were so unready in time of war, and had at last to 

spend three times as much as would have maintained us 
in a condition of chronic efficiency. Moreover, the force 

against us has increased even more than our expenditure 

Conscription has been made universal over the whole 
Continent, the aggregate fleet of Europe has been tripled 
in effectiveness, and the introduction of ironclads and 
giant artillery has added enormously to the outlay 
upon fleets. Does Mr. Cremer really think it possible 
to meet a vessel like the ‘ Duilio’ with a vessel like Nelson’s 
‘Victory’? If he does, he knows nothing of maritime war- 
fare; and if he does not, what is the use of comparing the 
expenditure of 1889 with that of 1850? His second 
thought is even more objectionable. He is still penetrated 

with the old idea that all expenditure on the Army and 
Navy is for the benefit of the Services and the contractors 

who supply them; and he suggests that the Government 
are yielding to their pressure. Where is the pressure ? 
The voting-power, from whence alone pressure can flow 

resides in Mr. Cremer and his fellows, not in the officers 
of the Army and Navy, whose voting-power is now as 
inconsiderable as that of any other cultivated class. The 
interest of Governments, so far as they are controlled by 
interest, is to secure votes ; and they will lose more votes 
by a suspicion of extravagance than they can possibly gain 
by any outlay either upon ships or guns, or by promoting 
any number of naval officers. The charge of waste may be 
partially true—is, in our belief, partially true under all 
Governments—but the charge of yielding to Service 
pressure has become in the changed circumstances of 
the time almost absurd. The Army is a power in 
every Continental State, and the Army has some fellow- 
feeling for the Navy, otherwise always powerless; but 
in this country the Services are scarcely perceptible 
amidst the masses of the democracy. It is, however, 
Mr. Cremer’s third thought which, if his fellow-men 
endorse it, is the most dangerous of all. He actually 
believes that precautions are unnecessary, because, if they 
were asked, our enemies, possible or actual, would disarm. 
In a peroration which he intended to be eloquent, and 
which is not without an eloquence of its own, he said :— 
“Why did not the Government set a good example, rather 
than follow a bad one? They might use some of the 
efforts which they were now wasting in endeavouring to 
induce the nations of the world not to increase, but to 
diminish their armaments. The Government might say 
that the nations would not respond to such a proposal. 
How did they know? They had never invited them. He 
believed that if her Majesty’s Government were seriously 
to propose a conference of the nations of the world with 
the view of bringing about a mutual and simultaneous 
reduction of armaments, a shout of triumph would go up 
on the part of the people throughout the whole civilised 
world, and the Government who would undertake a task of 
that kind would cover themselves with everlasting glory.” 
There is an absolute ignorance of the conditions of the 
world implied in those sentences, which makes the better- 
informed reader almost hopeless of the future. It is not the 
Governments of Europe which have armed to the teeth, but 
the peoples. The populations of France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, would consider an invitation to disarm an invita- 
tion to let themselves be conquered. They are not spending 
their treasure and burdening their children with service out 
of love of war, but out of fear of invasion, and woul 

regard even general disarmament as a state of affairs in 
which the most tricky nation, the nation which could make 
the best secret preparations, would be the certain victor inthe 
end. The arming of Europe—one of the greatest calamities, 
we freely admit, which has ever befallen civilisation—has not 
been the result of Kings’ ambition, but partly of cireum- 
stances, and partly of a condition of popular opinion which 
this country is totally unable to remove, or even to affect. 
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——— . 
The single answer to us would be that we disregarded a 
danger which we had never encountered, and that if we 
were sure disarmament was so safe, we had better lay down 
our Fleet. Mr. Cremer is perfectly right, in fighting for 
the opinion 1m which he believes; but if he is a truly 
resentative man, if all workmen are as ignorant, as 


re ; . : ; 
pe a and as sentimental as he shows himself in this 
‘ peech, the hope of peace, one main guarantee of which is 


the dread of the world-wide power of Great Britain, will 
goon grow faint indeed. 





THE REGRETS OF THE ENGLISH FOR THEIR 
PUBLIC MEN. 


T is sometimes said that Englishmen have a special value 
for moral qualities in public men; and in proof of it is 
alleged the universal regret expressed for such men as Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster. But the truth is, that almost equal, 
perhaps even more emphatic, regret has been poured forth 
when statesmen have suddenly been struck down to whom 
no one would ever have thought of imputing the special 
greatness of their moral qualities, statesmen like Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield. No doubt Mr. Glad- 
stone hit the mark when he said the other day that Mr. 
Bright was happy in the opportuneness of his death, in- 
asmuch as he left us at the very moment when he had 
earned, by his resistance to Irish Home-rule, the gratitude 
of that very portion of the nation which by the earlier 
part of his career he had alienated; so that while 
the Liberals praise him for what he achieved between 
1840 and 1885, Conservatives praise him for what he 
prevented between 1885 and 1889. At the same time, Mr. 
Gladstone a little overshot the mark in saying that no 
one on that side of the House on which Mr. Bright had 
mainly laboured, is in the least disposed to detract from 
his merits now, on the ground of his recent opposition to 
their wishes. True it is that Mr. Justin McCarthy swelled 
with great propriety the chorus of regret, by declaring 
with the magnanimity that the occasion required, that the 
Irish Party remember only Mr. Bright’s great services to 
Ireland and take no account of his recent hostility to the 
popular cause. But though no one interrupted him, we 
do not think that Mr. Sexton could easily have been 
persuaded to express contrition for the bitter invective 
which he pronounced in the House from six to eight 
years ago against the old champion of the Irish cause. 
Was it in reference to that comparatively recent onslaught 
of Mr. Sexton’s, we wonder, that Mr. W. H. Smith 
suggested at the close of his speech that Mr. Bright 
would be followed to the grave with “ remorse” ? 
Apparently he included himself amongst the number of 
those who would feel that “remorse,” and yet we never 
heard of any complicity in this matter between the present 
First Lord of the Treasury and Mr. Sexton. Perhaps Mr. 
W. H. Smith was but associating himself with those who 
had earned the right to feel remorse, as the official leader 
of the House of Commons, who could not choose but accept a 


sort of federal responsibility for allthe sins of all its members. | 


But be that as it may, we doubt very much whether Mr. 


Bright has been as completely forgiven by all those whose | 


most ardent wishes he had thwarted, as Mr. Gladstone 
assumed. None the less Mr. Bright was, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, felix opportunitate mortis, for the unanimity of the 
tribute to his memory was not broken by a single spoken 
expression of either hesitation or qualification, and so at 
least an appearance of universal grief, the earnestness of 
which is not often rivalled, has been secured. We believe 
that a good deal of that earnestness is really due to Mr. 


Bright’s pure and lofty moral qualities. “But had he | 


been deficient in these moral qualities instead of singu- 
larly pre-eminent in them, we do not doubt that the 
nation would have felt sincerely what it has expressed in 
taking leave of statesmen like Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Beaconsfield, for whom it has mourned most cordially 
Without pretending to make their moral qualities the 
Special justification for its sorrow. In fact, that odd 
word, “remorse,” of Mr. W. H. Smith’s may really 
have something to do with the unanimity of the grief, 
Just as it had certainly something to do with the unanimity 
of the grief for Lord Iddesleigh. In his case, unques- 
tionably, a very genuine regard was turned into some- 
thing like passion by an incident of which the House of 
ommons was heartily ashamed, the cabal to send Sir 
Stafford Northeote up to the House of Lords, and to sub- 


story of his marvellous march from the Congo to the 


| stitute Sir Michael Hicks Beach in his place. That not 


| very creditable but still completely successful manceuvre 
| did as much to stimulate the regret of the political classes 
on the death of Lord Iddesleigh, as any of his own many 

amiable and fascinating qualities. Nothing stirs regret 

| more than a little self-reproach ; and in Sir Stafford North- 
| cote’s case, as perhaps in Mr. Bright’s, there must have 
| been in many quarters a good deal of self-reproach. Those 
| who mourn a little for their own hard-heartedness or negli- 
| gence towards a public man, often betray a good deal more 
| passion than those who mourn exclusively for the states- 
;}man himself. Perhaps, in Mr. Bright’s case, too, there 
| are not a few who reproach themselves for former coldness 
| and enmity. 





| But apart from this element in the national regret,— 
| which is often a very significant element,—we believe that 
| what the nation chiefly mourns is rather strongly marked 
| character of any kind, than strongly marked character 
| of any one kind, such as moral elevation. There was 
| certainly a sort of emphasis in the appreciation of unmoral 
statesmen like Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield 
which might well match the emphasis in the appreciation 
of purely moral statesmen like Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. 
The nation has appeared to insist as much on the achieve- 
| ments of the genius which dismissed scruples of all kinds 
to the winds, as it has ever insisted on the achievements 
' of that moral fidelity of which honourable fastidiousness 
| has been the chief characteristic. Mr. Bright once 
indulged in a very sharp criticism on Lord Palmerston’s 
moral deficiencies as a statesman. “The noble Viscount,” 
| he said, “ treats all these questions, and the House itself, 
| with such a want of seriousness, that it has appeared 
| to me that he has no serious, or sufficiently serious, con- 
viction of the important business that so constantly comes 
before this House. I regard the noble Viscount as a 
man who has experience, but who, with experience, has 
not gained wisdom,—as a man who has age, but who, 
with age, has not the gravity of age, and who, now 
occupying the highest seat of power, has,—-and I say it 
with pain,—not appeared influenced by a due sense of the 
responsibility that belongs to that elevated position.” In 
short, Lord Palmerston had, in Mr. Bright’s estimation, 
gone to war “ with a light heart,” to use the expression 
which so unhappily distinguished the war speech of that 
| unfortunate statesman of Napoleon III., M. Emile Olivier, 
| who went to war with a light heart, and nearly ruined 
| France by his light-heartedness. Yet the English people 
not only forgave Lord Palmerston’s jaunty statesman- 
ship; they mourned him all the more, we believe, tor 
that jauntiness when at length they lost him. It 
| was a characteristic feature which they could under- 
| stand, and which, even if it had cost them more than 
they knew, had also, they thought, gained them a 
good deal which only a jaunty and audacious tempera- 
ment could have gained them. And it was much the 
same with Lord Beaconsfield’s more cynical and sombre 
audacity. When he died, the people thought of his pluck, 
of his presence of mind, of his inscrutability, of his phlegm, 
and they mourned that they should see that peculiar 
assemblage of remarkable gifts no more, though in many 
respects it was indifference to moral scruples which gave 
Lord Beaconsfield his power. 

What the English people mourn most sincerely is any 
| kind of conspicuous character which has defied great odds 
and made its mark upon the age. Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Forster all did this, and 
all of them have been sincerely mourned ;—not less, we 
believe, those who were most remarkable for a certain 
moral indifference and scorn for too much conscience, than 
| those who were most remarkable for the supremacy of 
their moral convictions. It is well-marked character of 
any sort that Englishmen appreciate. Morally, they are 
not fastidious. But they can appreciate moral fastidious- 
ness, too, where it is an element in a character of high 
independence and daring, as it certainly was in the case of 


| 
| 


| Mr. Bright. 





STANLEY’S FOREST MARCH. 
IME, incessant exploration in the Dark Continent, and 
the habit of command have developed Henry Stanley, 
originally something of an adventurer, into a true hero. 


| It is difficult to conceive of a narrative which would rouse 


English enthusiasm for its author more strongly than his 
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Albert Nyanza, through a forest one-fifth larger than 
France (240,000 square miles), the description of which 
recalls nothing so much as Gustave Doré’s illustra- 
tions to Dante’s “Inferno.” Stanley began his march 
from Yamboya, on the Aruwhimi, on June 28th, 1887, 
with three European lieutenants and 386 black fol- 
lowers ; and after a journey of sixty-four days, harassed 
and impeded, but not interrupted, by incessant attack 
from the Negro tribes on his road, who did every- 
thing savage man may do to drive him back, entered 
the “continuous, unbroken, compact forest,” five times 
the size of England, which Stanley himself thus 
describes :—‘“ Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with 
rain; imagine this copse to be a mere undergrowth, 
nourished under the impenetrable shade of ancient trees 
ranging from 100 ft. to 180ft. high; briars and thorns 
abundant; lazy creeks, meandering through the depths of 
the jungle, and sometimes a deep affluent of a great river. 
Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of decay and 
growth—old trees falling, leaning perilously over, fallen 
prostrate ; ants and insects of all kinds, sizes, and colours 
murmuring around; monkeys and chimpanzees above, 
queer noises of birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as 
troops of elephants rush away; dwarfs with poisoned 
arrows securely hidden behind some buttress or in some 
dark recess ; strong, brown-bodied aborigines, with terribly 
sharp spears, standing poised, still as dead stumps; rain 
pattering down on you every other day in the year; an 
impure atmosphere, with its dread consequences, fever and 
dysentery; gloom throughout the day, and darkness 
-almost palpable throughout the night ; and then imagine 
such a forest extending the entire distance from Plymouth 
to Peterhead.” The underwood is so matted, that progress 
is only made possible by cutting, and the little army of 
half-savage but obedient men could advance only at the 
rate of less than three miles a day. The few clearings had 
been devastated by Arab slave-stealers ; there was nothing 
to eat but “ wild fruit, fungi, and a large bean-shaped nut,” 
a diet barely sufficient for monkeys ; the water must have 
been horrible, though no lack of it is mentioned ; the men 
dropped daily from exhaustion or sickness, more than two 
hundred died or deserted, and the remainder became so 
-mutinous, that twice Stanley was compelled, in order to 
-save them and himself, to enforce capital sentences ; and 
. still the indomitable leader, confident in his knowledge and 
‘himself, tramped steadily on. That awful march, hardly 
equalled, we believe, in its circumstances of horror since 
the world began, lasted more than five months, during 
-which Henry Stanley and his white lieutenants, protected 
only by their superiority of race and _ brain-power, 
“dragged”—it is his own word—the Negro followers 
«along, until at last, on November 12th, after a hundred and 
sixty days of hunger and misery, during which the white 
chief never lost his hope, or changed his tone, or ceased 
to promise that he would reach the Lake, the survivors 
of the march, some hundred and fifty skeletons, emerged 
on arich grass plain full of cattle and comfort, and began 
again to grow fat. The very hearts of the Negroes 
«changed, and they who, under the perpetual gloom of the 
forest and worn by hunger, had been “abject slavish 
«reatures,” robbed with impunity by all the Arabs they 
met, were again ready for battle, and danced in the grass 
with their burdens, in pure joy at once more beholding an 
ordinary world. There were still dangers to be sur- 
mounted, for the villagers they met, all belonging, 
Stanley thinks, to broken fragments of tribes from the 
Kingdom of Unyoro, disbelieved “that good men could 
come from the West”’—a singular and suggestive tradition 
—but on December 13th, amidst continuous fighting, they 
suw the Albert Nyanza, and deemed their troubles at an end. 
They were, however, far from ended. Emin Pasha was not 
there, and Stanley was compelled to march back to Ibwiri, 
eleven days into the forest, and then once again to betake 
himself to the shore of the Nyanza, the retreat and the 
second advance consuming five more months yet, on which 
he does not dwell, but which must have been months of 
terrible exertion, made more exhausting by disappointment 
and the sense of partial failure. At last, on April 29th, 
1888, after nearly eleven months of such exertion as few 
even of African explorers have survived, Stanley, with 
only a fourth of his force remaining, and no stores, met 
Emin Pasha—who had descended in a steamer—only to 
find that the chief he meant to relieve had decided 
to remain. 


Within a week, he set out on his return, 





Sr arta: 
intending to fetch stores for Emin, accompli 
back march in safety, the road being cut a i’ 
and then started again for the Nyanza by a new fg 
on which as yet he has disappeared, though there . 
some reason to believe that he has reached his object, and 
was with Emin Pasha in the great fight in which the latter 
defeated the troops of the Mahdi and seized his steamers 
Acclimatised by such a march, sickness would hardly touch 
the explorer ; his followers had been weeded out by diseage 
and desertion; and he had doubtless heard, when with the 
Pasha, of some route by which he might avoid, on his 
return to the Albert Nyanza, the worst horrors of that end. 
less forest. He has, it is known, some plan of action, though 
it is buried in his own mind ; Emin Pasha has most of the 
necessary means for a great enterprise; and we may hope 
yet to see Stanley emerge full of knowledge, and with 
energy unimpaired, the most successful explorer in the 
world. 

It is just possible that his reappearance may be a scene 
of the most dramatic kind. The letters have been written 
with great care, to avoid giving information to enemies 
who might capture them; but it is most probable 
in spite of Thursday’s rumours, that Emin Pasha 
intended to stay and continue to rule his dominions, 
Indeed, that remarkable personage, the most unique 
figure even among the adventurers who have from time to 
time attained power in Africa or Asia, has hardly a 
motive for returning. Originally a German Jew devoted 
to science and investigation, he has become in reality an 
independent Sovereign, and having turned Mussulman, 
he rules the great region entrusted to him with abso- 
lute authority. His thirteen hundred black regulars 
have settled and married in the land, and will never, 
he says, return to Egypt by their own consent. He 
himself lives like an Asiatic, which no doubt by blood he 
is; and he has formed a Negro army so well disciplined 
that it has defeated even the fanatic soldiers sent from 
Khartoum. He has herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
his supplies of grain are more than ample, and he is 
accumulating a stock of ivory which, if the road to the 
northward ever opens, may bring him great wealth, in the 
European sense. He is, in truth, an African Sovereign, 
and as his authority consolidates itself, and that of the 
Mahdi dies away under the blows it is sustaining from the 
westward, he may hope to stretch his dominion from the 
Albert Nyanza northward to Khartoum. Having renounced 
Judaism, and quitted civilisation for years, he can be little 
tempted to quit that position, and return to the less varied 
life of an almost penniless student of natural history in 
Berlin. There is no reason to doubt his statement that 
he will never desert his followers, and that if he leaves his 
Kingdom, he will carry with him eight thousand souls, 
thousands of them women and children. To march south- 
wards with that cavalcade, through the awful forest of the 
Aruwhimi to the Congo, or eastward to the Zanzibar 
coast, would be a desperate attempt; nor is there anything 
to be expected from the settlement which, if he retreats, 
he must form in some new region, to draw him from 
the banks of the Nile, where he is a Prince, and whence 
he may in time communicate easily with Germany by the 
Suakin route. European journalists, in discussing such 
a personage, are apt to assume that a cultivated European 
must always be longing for Europe, and this was clearly 
Stanley’s own idea; but we doubt if that is always 
the case. Almost all Europeans detest the tropics; 
but every now and then, in India, in Cambodia, in China, 
and in tropical America, a European is to be found whom 
nothing would induce to return to the tamer life of Europe, 
and who finds in the society of the inferior races a never- 
ending charm. A naturalist has always occupation for his 
intellect, power has attractions for all strong minds, and 
Emin Pasha, though, if we may trust a biography which 
has every sign of truth, he has joined the long list of rene- 
gades from a higher to a lower faith—for though Judaism 
is not Christianity, it is a loftier faith than Islam—may 
feel that in partly civilising a great African Kingdom, he 
is doing a great work. That is the impression we 
derive from his own account in the latest letters pub- 
lished, and there is no reason why it should not be 
true. We are not all alike, or all convinced that fifty 
years of Europe is better than a cycle of Cathay; and 
to found a dynasty on the Upper Nile may seem to Emin 
Pasha far more attractive work than to lecture in a 
University which has forgotten him, on tropical beasts 
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and birds. Anyhow, he had, when Stanley left him, 
elected to stay where he is, one of the most noteworthy 
figures which even this age of separate personages has pro- 
duced. Savants are common enough, and savants with a 
love of exploration; but the adventurer who obtains a 
crown, or the power of a crowned head over a defined 
territory, is rare. Our countrymen are everywhere, but 
we have had in the half-century only one Rajah Brooke, 
and it is his career, after all, which that of Sultan 
Schnitzler most resembles. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE POOR. 


T would be difficult to imagine anything more thoroughly 
unsatisfactory than the debate on the condition of 
the poor in our large towns, which took place in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday last. The subject was one 
which demanded close, cool-headed reasoning, and a strict 
adherence to provable facts. Unfortunately, however, 
rhetoric and invective of a somewhat tawdry sort, mingled 
with floods of rather washy sentiment, were throughout 
produced in lieu of argument. Though the speaking was 
not in any very marked degree violent, there was noticeable 
also a strong tendency towards the belief that some 
body or class of persons were responsible for the evils 
complained of. With so much premised, the inference 
that the class in the wrong must be the landlords, was, 
of course, irresistible ; and it thus happened that in many 
of the speeches, the culpability of the owners of pro- 
perty derived from rent was referred to as something 
entirely beyond dispute. Such attempts to make the land- 
lords the scapegoats of our social difficulties need not, 
however, be regarded too seriously. They are based far 
more upon a parrot-cry, caught up and repeated without 
consideration, than upon any real conviction. What was 
far more ominous was the appearance in Mr. Broadhurst’s 
speech of the old and apparently ineradicable fallacy that 
the introduction of machinery causes injury to the working 
men, and deprives them of employment. In spite of the 
fact that the speaker professes to be a strong Free-trader, 
and in spite of his making no actual demand for pre- 
venting the supplanting of hand by machine labour, it is 
evident that he regards the prospect of rapidly extended 
machinery with alarm, and that he considers a great deal of 
the present suffering to be due to the circumstance to which 
he referred. That one of the chief spokesmen of the work- 
ing men should apparently think that work is, economically 
speaking, the ideal condition of mankind, and should not 
realise that every new labour-saving machine does some- 
thing to redeem the human race from the weight of that 
slavery to the elements of Nature to which it is at present 
subjected, gives cause for no little regret. By the invention 
of machines, a few men may be deprived of the means of 
earning money at a particular occupation, but the rest of 
the working men have their wages raised by an invention,— 
for to discover or to construct anything which can be used 
either directly or indirectly to increase and facilitate pro- 
duction is to cheapen commodities, and so to augment the 
spending power of every labourer’s earnings. Only when 
the artisan ceases to eat, to be clothed, to live in a house, 
and to use for enjoyment or subsistence things conveyed to 
him by sea or rail or road, will the triumphs of mechanical 
science by which iron and steel are substituted for human 
muscular force and human skill, cause harm instead of 
benefit to the race of men. Man’s material welfare is 
founded on freedom from excessive toil, not on an artificial 
preservation of those chains of thraldom in which the 
physical world originally bound him. 

In dealing with the main portion of Tuesday’s debate, 
Wwe are met at the outset with a not inconsiderable difficulty. 
We desire to show not hostility to, but the warmest possible 
sympathy with, all efforts to better the condition of the poor 
in our large towns ; and yet if we say what we really think 
of the schemes propounded by. most of the speakers in 
Tuesday’s debate, it may seem as if we were endeavouring 
to throw obstacles in the way of improvement, and to be 
wantonly picking holes in the cherished plans of those 
who feel deeply, if not wisely, on questions connected with 
the poor. ‘Though nothing could in truth be further from 
our object, it is to be feared that many of those who 
gen in the footsteps of leaders like Mr. Broadhurst and 
Ir. Reid will imagine that we oppose their plans out of pure 
hostility, and combat their suggestions not with a desire 
to improve them, but to prevent any action whatever being 





taken. Still, notwithstanding the danger of misconstruction, 
we shall endeavour to point out the manner in which a good 
cause is being injured by injudicious advocacy. The ideal 
goal set up by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Reid is not one about 
which there is likely to be any dispute even among those 
hostes humani generis, the landlords. There is no one who 
would not feel happier and more contented, if he could: 
know that “every honest and industrious man in England 
could have a decent dwelling at a fair rent,” and that every 
child in the land could have “at least one hot, honest, 
wholesome meal a day.” Nay, more; the majority of the 
people of England would, we may feel sure, gladly make 
very large sacrifices to obtain such results. When, how-. 
ever, we come to consider the methods by which it is 
proposed to attain these ends, and the temper in which 
the whole matter is approached by many of the advocates 
of heroic action, this unanimity will disappear. Those who 
demand that the greatest possible care shall be taken to pre- 
vent remedial schemes from aggravating existing evils, are, 
indeed, often treated as if they were the most bitter and pre- 
judiced enemies. To doubt the wisdom of even the crudest 
proposals made in the name of philanthropy, is looked on as. 
treason to the cause, and the wildest of theories, based on 
the most uncertain of facts, are represented as infallible 
touchstones by which to distinguish the true from the false 
friends of the people. We may then, perhaps, be excused 
if we endeavour to make the position we hold, if possible, 
a little less liable to misconstruction. Though we desire 
most earnestly to see the condition of the poor improved, 
we are also beyond expression solicitous that no rash 
attempts shall be made to overcome impossibilities,— 
attempts which must infallibly end in failure and render 
the country unwilling to take up work less ambitious in 
design, but holding out fair promise of practical results. 
We must at all hazards oppose schemes that seem to us 
likely to bring greater difficulties than they cure. 

The cardinal objection to such plans as those for feeding 
children at the public cost, besides giving them free educa- 
tion, and for reducing the rents of the dwellings of the 
working classes, produced in Parliament last week, is 
their injustice, and the certainty that they would defeat 
their own ends. If they are carried out adequately— 
and to carry them out inadequately would be worse than 
useless—a burden would have to be imposed upon the tax- 
payers such as they would find almost intolerable. People 
forget that even our great direct tax is really paid, not by 
the few millionaires with enormous incomes, but by a 
mass of small men who can in no sense be classed among 
the rich. To tax this class, and with them the great body 
of the skilled artisans—the men earning from £3 to £5 
a week—in a manner sufficient to get the required revenue 
could have but one result. Some would be actually so 
much affected by the weight of the new imposts as to be 
depressed into the ranks of those for whose assistance 
the very taxation that crushed them was intended, while 
others would be reduced to cutting down their expenditure 
upon a hundred objects the production of which had 
before given employment to the poorer classes. If men 
were marked out into rigid divisions, it might be possible 
to tax successfully one class for the benefit of another. Since, 
however, the ranks of society are shaded off by a million 
imperceptible gradations, you are always in danger, when 
imposing burdens upon A and B for the benefit of C and 
D, of touching those who, in fact, are so little to be 
reckoned among the rich, that the new taxation at once 
reduces them to the very class to which you intended te 
give help. No doubt this difficulty has often to be encoun- 
tered, and action taken in spite of it. It cannot, however, 
be ignored, and in cases like the present its recognition is 
of the utmost importance. 

Perhaps the most disappointing fact in connection with 
the whole debate in the House of Commons was its per- 
sistent vagueness and haziness. Though the crop of ill- 
considered schemes drawn in bare outline—mere sketches 
without a single detail worked out—was so large, no one 
practicable working plan such as might have been brought 
to proof and trial was produced. Surely it is very little 
consistent with the reputation of the House of Commons 
as a business body to listen to theoretical disquisitions 
upon what, for the most part, were admitted to be in- 
soluble problems. To consider a practical scheme is un- 
doubtedly its business. To wander over the whole field of 


theoretic socialistic legislation is not only useless, but an un- 
warrantable waste of time and energy. The barrenness of the 
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debate is all the more annoying when it is remembered that 
so much work requires doing, and that so many promising 
proposals deserve attention. To have suggested a reasonable 
plan for preventing the owners from making a profit out of 
houses in an unsanitary state, or in a condition generally 
unfit for habitation, or to have devised a scheme for techni- 
cal education, would have been far more to the point than 
empty vapourings against rent as if it were the outcome 
of the landlords’ natural wickedness. Some of these 


references to the subject of rent were, indeed, so flagrantly - 


absurd, that before concluding our comments on the debate, 
we must say a word or two as to the fallacy that underlies 
them. Mr. Fowler talked sententiously about the exor- 
bitant rents demanded by the London landlords. Would 
it not be equally reasonable to talk about the exorbitant 
rents offered by the tenants? It is not the demands 
of the landlord, but the competition of the tenants, 
that creates rent. If a landlord had houses which no 
one wanted, he might demand what rent he liked, but 
no one would give it him. Presumably these expres- 
sions, when used in regard to rent, are meant to suggest 
that in London the municipal authorities should step in 
and lower the rents. No doubt they could do so, but 
have those who desire that they should, considered what 
would be the result for the working men ? If rents were 
lowered, wages would be certain to fall. London is too 
attractive to the rest of the world as it is, and high rents are 
the only means by which the labour market is saved from 
being completely flooded. Take away this guard, and let the 
labouring classes of England and the Continent know that 
rent was cheaper and houses better in London than in 
other places, and there would be ten men competing for 
every wage-earning post in the Metropolis. Though the 
workmen may not know it, high rent is the natural check 
which limits competition, and to sweep away this check 
without providing a substitute would be to court a crisis 
in the labour market. An artificial lowering of London 
rents, unless accompanied by some plan copied from 
medieval times for preventing the erection of new houses, 
and for forbidding the ingress of strangers, would be 
utterly useless. Either the advocates of low rents must be 
prepared to adopt such methods, or they must resign them- 
selves to what the workmen fear far more than rent,—a 
flooding of the market in which they sell their labour. 


THE DEAN OF WINDSOR ON THE BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN. 


HE Lincoln case promises to be fertile in surprises, and 
among them must be reckoned the appearance of the 
Dean of Windsor’s letter in the Times of Tuesday. The 
whole aim and object of this letter is to put the Ritualists 
in a corner, and we are far from denying that the writer 
has done what he intended. ‘ You are persuaded,’ he says, 
‘that the existing Court of final appeal is not properly 
qualified to decide cases of ritual or doctrine. Tell us, then, 
whether there is any kind of Court which has a chance of 
being accepted by Parliament, to which you would be ready 
to yield submission. Then we shall know where we stand. 
Either there is a Court you could obey, or there is not. If 
there is, let us have it in black and white. If there is not, 
then let it be plainly understood that you prefer Disestab- 
lishment to compromise.’ 

We have said that this is a neat dilemma to present to 
the Ritualists, and we have also called the letter which 
presents it a surprise. The reason why we have called it 
so is this. In ecclesiastical matters the Dean of Windsor 
is a practical politician, and in that character we should 
have expected him to know that where peace is the object, 
it is seldom that anything is gained by getting an opponent 
into a corner. Let us suppose that the Ritualists reply in 
effect, ‘No; there is no Court we could obey which would 
have a chance of being accepted by Parliament ;’ how does 
this bring us any nearer to the establishment of a more 
comprehensive ritual ? So far, indeed, is it from bringing 
us nearer to this goal, that it actually takes us further away 
from it. Weassume, of course, that the Dean of Windsor 
is aS anxious as we are to retain the Ritualist party in the 
Established Church. If he were not, his letter would be 
much more inteiligible. It would then be intended to 
make the Ritualists appear an obstinate and impracticable 
party, who deserve anything that may befall them. 
But if the Dean of Windsor wishes to keep them where 





they are, and is really searching for a modus vivendi | 


by which their retention can be arranged, it is of 
: , of 
the utmost importance not to present them in this 
light. There are difficulties enough as it is in the Wa: 
of comprehension, because however it is effected, i 
runs a great risk of being regarded as a surrender to 
men who have openly and defiantly broken the law, on the 
plea that they cannot conscientiously recognise the Court 
by which the law has been declared. If, in addition to 
this, they are made to seem resolute not to accept an 
modifications in this Court, the willingness of the public 
to consider and bear with their scruples is likely to be 
still further lessened. Unless, therefore, the Dean of 
Windsor has private reason to know that his challenge 
to name a Court is likely to be accepted, he had much 
better not have thrown down the glove. As it is, the 
public are not averse from the notion of a compromise 
under which the Ritualists should get a good deal of what 
they are fighting for. Can the Dean of Windsor feel any 
certainty that this disposition to make things easy for the 
Ritualists will remain after he has held them up to general 
reprehension as men who will neither obey the Courts as 
they are, nor say how they would like to mend them ? 

Nor are we at all satisfied that even if things took a 
different course, and the Ritualists proposed a Court which 
Parliament was ultimately brought to accept, the result 
would be what the Dean of Windsor expects. Elasticity 
is not a plant that is indigenous in Courts of Law. It 
is conceivable, to say the least, that when a satisfactory 
Court had been set up, it might hold that the intention of 
the Book of Common Prayer was to establish a uniform 
service in all churches. Certainly there are passages which 
point in this direction, and we presume that the Dean of 
Windsor would hardly propose to put the Court through 
its paces before investing it with final authority. Quite 
possibly, therefore, we might come into the enjoy- 
ment of that “unchallenged jurisdiction” which, in 
the Dean of Windsor’s opinion, will “quietly and 
quickly” solve all ritual problems, and yet find the 
ritual problems as insoluble as ever. It seems to 
us that the Ritualists might fairly turn round on the 
Dean, and say:—‘ You talk of “elasticity, not rigidity 
in ritual matters,” being “most rightly the order of the 
day.” All we know is, that a Bishop is at this moment 
being prosecuted for acting on this principle, and if you 
disapprove of this attempt to enforce rigidity, it is for you 
to say how you propose to prevent similar attempts in 
the future. Anarchy may have all the drawbacks you 
credit it with, but so long as the Church Association 
has power to bring us to trial for the most innocent 
deviations from the ceremonial prescribed by the Judicial 
Committee, so long will rigidity be the nearer and more 
mischievous evil. Do you show us how you propose to 
ensure elasticity, and we will then see whether we cannot 
devise some plan for preventing anarchy.’ 

Lord Carnarvon’s letter in the Times of Thursday seems 
to us to stand on a much higher level of practical statesman- 
ship than the Dean of Windsor has reached. What we want, 
he says, is comprehension. In the case of the clergy this 
has been secured by the episcopal veto on prosecutions. 
“ But the protection which was wisely accorded to the clergy 
was unfortunately forgotten in the case of the Bishops, and 
through the Bishops, it now appears possible to strike at 
practices and forms of worship on both sides which are 
dear to the sympathies of immense congregations.” And 
his practical conclusion is, that we should “ put aside the 
misleading phantom of some new Spiritual Court which is 
outside the bounds of present possibilities,” and “ address 
ourselves to the one really vital question,—how we can 
bar the way to religious persecution, and maintain that 
comprehension which is essential to the very existence 
of the Church of England.” We can hardly doubt 
that the Legislature which passed the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, and gave the Bishop of the diocese an 
absolute veto on prosecutions of the clergy, would have 
made a similar provision for the protection of Bishops, 
had it foreseen that such a case would ever arise. 
Parliament did not think that A or B could safely be 
entrusted with the uncontrolled power of throwing the 
Church into confusion by instituting proceedings against 
a clergyman. Is it likely that it would have deliberately 
given a similar power to A or B by leaving them free to 
take proceedings against a Bishop? Is it not clear that 
their possession of this power is the result of an accidental 
omission to close a door which it was never supposed would 
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be opened? Whatever reasons of public policy there are | not the twenties. The tower has not even the grand claim 
against unchecked prosecutions in the case of the clergy, of the Pyramids, that apparently endless durability which it 
exist with far greater force in the case of Bishops, and it | js so difficult for the short-lived race of man not to respect, 
seems a mere pedantic technicality to hold that when and in some dim way to fear; for though M. Eiffel hopes for 
Parliament has discovered its error, it cannot proceed to fifty years, no other observer, mindful of earthquake, of 
remedy it. If the eile of ete case had been lightning, and of cyclones, will expect for it that longevity. 
foreseen a year ago, there wou ave been no difficulty Indeed, almost every observer who describes it suggests certain 
in extending the veto provided by the Church Discipline frightful consequences which might anyitefall. ‘Those 
the case of a Bishop. It might have been pn Pe ammeter , sects ae ee oe 
Act to - ya who sanctioned and paid for the building can have been 
in the simplest way possible, by a provision that where the | . Al d only by the desire of : the tal 
accused person is a Bishop, the veto given to the Bisho os — pod - wa Pawo, putting up the tallest struc- 
of the diocese shall be transferred to the Archbishop of nes > ‘on set ae See ay 18 it that such a fancy pleases 
the province. An amending Act with an enacting clause | them! a, vanity is gratified? In iat ener * SE. 
of less than twenty words would have been amply sufficient. | Eiffel gains a repute of a sort as an audacious builder 
We are now told that, though this might easily have | in iron, and a quite wonderful organiser of labour, but 
been done last Session, it cannot be done this Session,— | neither the Government nor Paris gain any credit except 
that the stable-door may be shut before or after the steed | for wasteful eccentricity. The money would have secured 
is stolen, but not while the theft is being effected. In that | many beautiful works of art, or founded a perpetual charity, 
case, we Shall be reduced to thinking of the Legislature | and it has been expended on a senseless though striking 
what Mr. Bumble said of the Law. putting together of iron beams, girders, and rafters in unusual 
repetition. The single charm is bigness, and wherein lies the 
attraction of bigness? There must be one, for at intervals in 
all ages, and under all circumstances, man has yielded to 
is not M. Eiffel who is to blame for his tower. It was | it. Just after the highest age of Greek art, Lysippus the 
) ghoent enough that a large contractor in iron, seeing a | Sculptor Proposed to carve Mount Athos into a statue of 
chance of putting up the tallest building ever erected in iron, | Alexander; and in our own day, the New Yorkers have con- 
or in any other material, should jump at the chance of | 8tructed a Goddess of Liberty in their harbour colossal enough 
obtaining for nothing such a magnificent advertisement, yO serve as an electric lighthouse. In Asia, at all times, 
Before the erection of the tower, M. Eiffel was known only bigness has been held to be the equivalent of greatness, and 
toa few industrial specialists; now he is recognised throughout | While the highest in the Hindoo Trinity vindicates his supremacy 
the world as a man whose tenders for gigantic ironwork have | 2 the universe by an infinite protraction of his length, the 
the first claim to be considered. It is too much to ask that a | Spade with which a god digs to the centre of the earth is 
business man should miss such an opportunity ; and his offer | billions of cubits long. The Rabbinical legends, too, are full 
once accepted, he has fulfilled his promises with the honesty | of Og and his wondrous magnitude—he once carried on his 
which, so far as we see, belongs in our day to the great engi- head a rock broader than the camp of all the children of 
neers alone. He pledged himself to build by May Ist a tower Israel—and if we may trust some translations which once 
of iron five hundred feet higher than the Great Pyramid, | *Ppeared in Blackwood, their authors endeavoured to in- 
four hundred feet higher than the tallest structure previously | Crease the respect of the race for their great deliverer, by 
completed by man, which is, we believe, the Washington | #ttributing to Moses more than mortal size. The Jin of 
Memorial; and in spite of the mechanical difficulties— | Mahommedan legend always, when in wrath, towers to 
think of the mere weight drawn up into the clouds—of | the sky; and though the actual architecture of the later 
the ridicule of all Paris, where ridicule, they say, kills every- Arabs was distinguished for delicate beauty, their imaginary 
thing except General Boulanger’s pretensions, and of repeated architecture is usually marked, when they mean to make 
strikes among his workmen, he has kept his pledge, and kept | 22 ‘mpression of grandeur, by an Eiffel-like immoderateness 
it with time to spare. His tower is there, 984ft. high, | Of mere size. Nimrod probably built the Tower of Belus 
apparently safe, and may be ascended by any one of the | for the sake of its surpassing bigness, as well as in the hope of 
fortunate majority who are not liable to turn giddy when, on | Teaching to the vault above; and the Chinese Emperor, we 
looking down, they see nothing below them except air. The | fancy, thought his Great Wall a work of lofty imagination, as 
external work was completed on Sunday, the building was well as of rather cowardly defence. But then, Asiatics are the 
declared finished, though some heavy work remains in the | Children of the world, with childhood’s lust for wonder; and 
construction of lifts, and a huge flag was unfurled to | the Parisians are the world’s old men, satiated with sights, 
flutter in the breeze, almost invisible. despite its size, to | Worm out with sensations, blas’s with the marvels and 
the cheering crowd below. All that is well, because it | “™iracles” of material civilisation. They have not only 
is well that contracts should be kept; but the succesg | intellect, but artistic sense, and a keen perception of the 
of the undertaking only increases the difficulty of under- | Tidiculous; and why do they think that if they put up the 
standing why it was ever begun. Why were the Govern. | tallest tower ever seen, a tower, too, made, as it were, of 
ment of France and the Municipality of Paris willing to pay filagree, all the world will throng to Paris to gaze and to 
£160,000 in order that the Eiffel Tower should be put up? | 2dmire ? 
Nobody pretends that it is or will be of the slightest use. We cannot but think that the Eiffel Tower is but one more 
There are no experiments possible on the tower, not even in | mark among many of a certain decadence, it may be only a 
heliography, which could not be made with much greater ease | temporary decadence, in Parisian thought. The children of 
fom any low conical hill, the tower, for all its marvellous the great city, all of whom receive from her so strangely separate 
altitude, being lower than a hundred natural elevations | a stamp—how the spirit of her founder, Julian the Apostate, 
about which no one talks. It is said to be quite useless | must exult as he witnesses the intellectual “ progress ” of his 
as an observatory, owing to its perceptible, though slight, | city !—worn out with work, with events, with pleasure, and with 
swaying; and if it were useful, it would not for that pur- | excitement, are showing many of the signs of satiety ; and this 
pose be worth its cost. Any hillock a thousand feet high | tower, in its unapproachable altitude and perfect inutility, is 
would make a better base. There is nothing of hygiene to be | one of them. Like Nero, who must have closely resembled 
learned up there which could not be learned on a hill, and intellectually an over-developed Parisian, they have begun 
nothing to be seen from the tower, say by a military engineer, | the search for the impossible which marks the decay of in- 
which would not be seen as accurately from a captive balloon. | tellectual health. There is no youthfulness left in Parisians. 
Though the ugliness of the structure has been exaggerated, They are displaying in art the passion of cruelty as Nero 
Its tapering form now suggesting a mast of preternatural displayed it in act; they use science as a mere means of 
height, nobody pretends that it is beautiful, even with the gratification ; and they exult even in bigness,—suppressing in 
beauty, such as it is, of a gigantic poplar; while the wonder | that their more natural instinct in art,—if only it is unusual, 
It might inspire is half lost from the absence in its close neigh- | bizarre, even monstrous, so that it will give them a new sensa- 
bourhood of any adequate standard of comparison. It does not | tion. They are so jaded, so weary, so hopeless of sufficient 
Suggest any grand victory over Nature, for it is not so long, or | excitement even from the collection they are trying to make 
80 strong, or so difficult to make as many iron brid -es; and | of all beautiful things from all the countries of earth, that 
Nature is not conquered because an arch is repeated 2 score of they are grateful to M. Eiffel, even while they condemn his 
arch is the achi. vement, | work, because it is unequalled of its kind, and therefore gives 
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‘them something fresh to imitate, to talk of, and to gaze at 
with stretched-out necks. They are less tired for a moment 
of time, just as Roman patricians were less tired in the arena; 
and therefore they are content with their tower. They would 
de more content still if, when the Exhibition is over, and the 
guests have departed, and the gains have been counted, and 
ennui has settled down again, the tower would suddenly fall. 
‘The Parisians are not exactly cruel—at least, they do not avow 
the Roman indifference about human life and suffering—but we 
wonder, if the tower could be made to fall at an advertised 
point of time, how many Parisians would for any considera- 
tion whatever miss that crowning sensation of their festival. 
Not many, we fear; and in that temper of the great city, even 
though it be the temper of a single generation which in boy- 
hood was over-excited by disaster, we read a sombre omen for 
‘the immediate future. Paris is no “province covered with 
Aouses ;” Paris isa living and conscious entity; and Paris has 
reached the stage in the hunt for excitement when exaggeration 
is for itself a source of delight. The omen is the worse, not 
the better, because Paris, unlike Rome, retains the artistic 
sense; and before it can delight in the Eiffel Tower must be 
suppressing much. 


ELOQUENCE, 
HE loss of the most eloquent speaker of this century, has 
fixed men’s attention on the essential nature of eloquence. 
Literally, of course, eloquence means “speaking out,” speaking 
-out of the heart and mind; but evidently it is a particular 
kind of speaking out of the heart and mind, and not every 
kind. True poetry is a speaking out of the heart and mind, 
and yet true poetry is much more than eloquence, even if it 
be eloquence at all,—and a great deal of pure poetry is not 
eloquence at all. Indeed, generally with a true poet, the most 
eloquent passages of his poetry are by no means the most 
poetical. Shelley was certainly more often eloquent in “Queen 
Mab,” his poorest poem, than in any of his greater poems :— 
Aye! to-day 
Stern is the tyrant’s mandate; red the gaze 
That flashes desolation ; strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes : to-morrow comes, 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past,—that gaze a transient flash 
On which the midnight closed, and on that arm 
The worm hath made his meal.” 
It would be difficult to match that in mere eloquence, in Shelley’s 
mature poetry, and yet it hardly rises to the level of his 
“better poetry at all. And not only is poetry of the best kind, 
however truly it may flow from the mind and heart, hardly 
ever eloquence of the best kind, but meditation which comes 
from the very bottom of the heart,—meditation such as that 
‘of Pascal or Marcus Aurelius,—is hardly ever truly eloquent. 
And the reason is obvious. Eloquence is a speaking out of 
the heart and mind with a view to reaching and moving the 
‘hearts and minds of others,—which is not the direct object 
either of the highest poetry or of the best meditation. On 
the contrary, it decidedly interferes with the vividness alike 
of the best poetry and the best meditation, to be uttered with 
a view to moving the hearts and minds of others. Absolute 
spontaneousness of the heart and mind is one of the conditions 
-of the higher poetry and the higher meditation ; whereas the 
purpose of persuading others interferes greatly with that 
absolute spontaneousness, and is ‘hardly compatible with it. 
‘The great orator speaks for himself, of course; but he speaks 
‘for a self that is constantly receiving from others and con- 
‘stantly giving out to others. He absorbs, as Mr. Gladstone 
‘once said, in the form of vapour what he pours back upon his 
fellow-men in a flood. A sort of perpetual communion must 
go on between the mind of the great orator and the minds of 
his hearers, if he is really to affect them as he ought; and 
‘this perpetual communion profoundly modifies the speaker’s 
own feelings, and if it did not, he would find himself virtually 
cut off from the feelings of his audience. Nothing is more 
remarkable, for instance, in Mr. Bright’s speeches than the 
difference in tone,—not an artificial but a natural and 
mecessary difference,—between those addressed to popular 
audiences and those addressed to the reformed, but not the 
fully reformed, House of Commons. The consciousness of the 
audience he was addressing always and inevitably affected 
Mr. Bright’s forms of speech. He could not have been the 
orator he was, had not this been so. The conduct which 
‘in writing to a man who agreed with him, Mr. Bright 
walled “imbecile,” he spoke of with perfectly respectful 
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though dignified displeasure, when he was addressing 
House in which the Government had a large majority. Durin, 
the Crimean War he wrote to Abraham Watkin, in October 
1854: “ The whole policy of our Government in this matter is 
marked with an imbecility perhaps without example;” but in 
his speeches to the House of Commons, both before and after 
this letter was written, Mr. Bright, trenchant as he was, adopted 
avery different tone. He assailed the Government as their dis. 
pleased and disapproving friends would have assailed them, not 
as ah irreconcilable enemy could alone have assailed them. But 
in addressing public meetings consisting of ardent supporters 
his tone was often one of invective. The great orator is too much 
influenced by his audience, to put an impassable gulf between 
him and them, and the consequence is that, instead of speaking 
as he would speak if he were a poet uttering his inmost heart, 
ora devout thinker trying to express the highest and most 
spiritual ideal'‘of life within his reach, he addresses himself to a 
state of mind very different indeed from his own, but not 
nearly so different from his own as it would have been had his 
own mind not thrown itself into an attitude intermediate 
between that of his solitary mood, and that of the mood of the 
great majority of his hearers. In other words, the essence of 
eloquence is to interpret the speaker to his audience, to assimi- 
late their thoughts and feelings and wishes to his own; and that 
cannot be done without an amount of elasticity in the mode of 
thinking and speaking which at least avoids the danger of any 
immediate alienation of feeling. We do not believe, however, 
that the greatest speakers,—speakers like Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone,—ever really go so far in adapting the tone of 
their own minds to that of their audience as to alter 
by one hair’s-breadth the goal at which they are constantly 
aiming, that of bringing their audience to sympathise com. 
pletely with themselves. Theyadapttheir tone tothe momentary 
tone of those whom they address, but only with the view of 
gradually changing it, and never with that sort or degree of 
sympathy which results in bringing them at all nearer to those 
whom they address. Take Mr. Bright’s fine speeches against 
the Crimean War. He always assumed at the opening, and 
really believed, we think, that he assumed throughout, that he 
was arguing on the premisses of those who, though they thought 
war a great evil, thought it sometimes a necessary evil. But 
directly you get to the main drift of his speech, you see that he is 
really doing all in his power to bias their minds against war 
as war, and not merely against a particular war which he 
thought unnecessary. The great orator adapts himself to his 
audience, but it is only to win that audience to his own 
point of view. He himself remains as fixed in the moral 
attitude which he has assumed, as if it were absolute perfec- 
tion. Indeed, we sometimes think that in such an orator’s 
mind, when it unbends after a great oratorical effort, you may 
perceive almost a more rigid belief in the infallibility of his 
own instinct than before,—as if the effort not to use expres- 
sions which might alienate his audiences, had rather intensified 
than relaxed his sava indignatio against the state of mind 
he condemns, and inclined him to speak with double ardour 
in the privacy of his own household. The orator’s desire 
is to persuade others, and that desire could hardly be as 
inspiring as it evidently is, if he had the smallest wish 
to see their side of the case for any other purpose than 
that of rendering it impossible for them to hold it any 
longer. If he seems to enter into their view for a 
moment, it is only that he may convert them the more 
effectually, not that he may feel the full force of that view; 
indeed, the genuine orator is usually incapable of being con- 
verted. And that was certainly the case with Mr. Bright. 
The ardour of his thought and feeling was subject to very 
little influence from without,—or, at least, only to such 
influence from without as fed the flame which burned so 
steadily. 


But while the true orator persuades by infecting his 
hearers with his own thought and feeling, it is of the very 
essence of his art to make them feel that if they share these 
thoughts and feelings they will grow into higher dignity and 
truer worth. That was the great policy of Rome, and the 
art of the oratory of Rome, which was certainly the oratory 
that has as yet wielded greater power than any oratory in 
the world. Oratorical vividness was almost part of the genius 
of the Roman language,—a language of which it was once 
finely suid in these columns, that it was like a richly toned 
gong, which you could hardly touch with any educated touch 
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without eliciting one of those grand ground-fones which 


inspire the human mind with a new sense of dignity. Mr. 
Bright learned his art of speech in great measure from Milton, 
who had learned it straight from the great Romans, from 
such orators as Caius Gracchus and Cicero. Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence has often been called Saxon, and no doubt he 
used Saxon words with great skill, but he used the grander 
Roman vocabulary with no less skill—indeed, with a 
fine feeling for expression which made one sensible that 
his genius was quite as keen for the expressiveness of Latin 
words as of Saxon. When he anticipated the time when 
England, “ the august mother of free nations, should 
herself be free,” he gave to his audience a new sense 
of dignity by the mere use of that impressive Latin 
word, “august.” To dignify the mind of the listener is one 
of the most essential characteristics of persuasive oratory, 
and not even the Gracchi, not even Cicero, had a grander 
gkill in that art than Mr. Bright. Take, for example, this 
peroration of a speech delivered on June 30th, 1863, in the 
House of Commons, against Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy :—* We know the 
causes of this revolt, its purposes and its aims. Those who 
made it have not left us in darkness respecting their in- 
tentions; but what they are to accomplish is still hidden 
from our sight; and I will abstain now, as I have always 
abstained with regard to it, from predicting what is to 
come. I know what I hope for,—and what I shall rejoice in, 
—but I know nothing of future facts that will enable me to 
express a confident opinion. Whether it will give freedom to 
the race which white men have trampled in the dust, and 
whether the issue will purify a nation steeped in crimes com- 
mitted against that race, is known only to the Supreme. In 
His hands alike are the breath of men and the life of States. 
I am willing to commit to Him the issue of this dreaded 
contest ; but I implore of Him, and I beseech this House, that 
my country may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most 
stupendous act of guilt that history has recorded in the annals 
of mankind.” Did not that stately language and stately 
‘prayer give dignity to every one who could join in it? And 
was not the sense of that dignity of the very essence of the 
persuasiveness of that noble peroration ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ate, 
THE REVOLUTION IN THE LAND LAWS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
S1r,—I would ask you to allow me to reply briefly to “ Anglo- 
Cape Lawyer.” The opposition of the solicitors to the Land- 
Transfer Bill introduced by the Lord Chancellor, or rather to 
the compulsory clauses it contains—for the opposition is not 
directed to the whole Bill—is not due to merely selfish con- 
siderations. It is true that there was a vigorous protest against 
a project the authorities were supposed to entertain, of pro- 
viding for the transaction by Government officials of a large 
part of the business of conveyancing and land-transfer, 
hitherto confided exclusively to solicitors. Bearing in mind 
the number of practitioners who have adopted a profession 
which can only be entered after several years of clerkship and 
at considerable cost, in the belief that the rights hitherto 
secured to it will be continued as heretofore, it can hardly be a 
matter for surprise that there should have been protests 
against so sweeping a change; and that one or two of those 
protests should have contained suggestions such as those 
quoted by your correspondent may be a matter for regret, but 
can hardly be wondered at. 

As regards the heads of the profession, who are taking the 
lead in the opposition to the principles of compulsion embodied 
in the Bill now before Parliament, they are actuated by very 
different motives. They are convinced that the measure, if it 
become law in its present form, will cause very great confusion 
and complication, and they dread the litigation, expense, and 
difficulty to which it will most certainly give rise. Their 
reasons for this opinion have been stated in many shapes, and 
if landowners, and especially small freeholders, at all under- 
stood what would be the practical results of the compulsory 
Clauses becoming law, they would be the most strenuous 
Opponents of those clauses. 

As to Part IV. of the Bill, which contains various amend- 
ments of the law of real property, amongst others the abolition 


of primogeniture as the rule of descent of the freehold land of 
intestates, that part is welcomed by very many, I believe a 
large majority, of practising solicitors, and certainly the pro- 
fession is not generally hostile to it. It would be far more 
valuable if it completely assimilated the devolution of real 
estate, on the death of its owner, to the devolution of per- 
sonality, as such an alteration would effect a greater simplifica- 
tion of the law than any one save a real-property lawyer would 
suppose. 

Solicitors as a body have ever welcomed legislation which 
has really had the effect of simplifying and cheapening dealings 
with land, such as the measures with which the late Lord 
Cairns’s name will be ever associated, the Conveyancing Act 
of 1881, and the Settled Land Act of 1882. If any scheme for 
registration of title can be invented that will ensure simplicity 
and economy, it will need no compulsion to ensure its adoption; 
but none such has yet been discovered, and it is well known 
that it is the expense and difficulty of registering titles under 
the present practice that has made the existing Act almost a 
dead-letter. Until the law of real property has been yet 
further simplified, until the powers of tying up estates in 
settlement have been still further restricted, and the rules 
affecting the various rights and interests which may subsist 
in land have been reformed and codified, a system of compul- 
sory registration cannot, as I believe, be successfully intro- 
duced, as it must be wholly unsuited to very many properties. 
If the Lord Chancellor would content himself with the portion 
of the Bill which reforms the law, and would abandon the 
parts dealing with the registration of title, he might probably 
pass a very valuable measure through Parliament with but 
little opposition. If, however, he is determined to proceed 
with his scheme for establishing registries of titles, he might 
surely be content to afford facilities to people desirous to 
register, without seeking to compel those landowners and 
purchasers of land to do so who prefer the present system. 

I am not writing on a subject of which I am ignorant, as a 
considerable conveyancing practice extending over a quarter 
of a century in a county where estates of moderate extent, as 
well as small freeholds, varying in size from an acre upwards, 
are numerous, has given mean intimate practical acquaintance 
not enly with the present system of land-transfer, but with 
the habits and desires of the landowners; and as I was present 
at the conference held last year between the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society and the representatives of the 
Provincial Law Associations on the subject of the Land- 
Transfer Bill then before Parliament, of which this year’s 
Bill is a reprint with modifications, I know the opinions of 
those solicitors who may be said especially to represent the 
profession.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country SoLiciTor. 





“FUIT ILIUM.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—The Popes have of late at least respected the antiquities 
of their city. Some of us hope they may have their own 
again. This is from a letter received to-day from my wife, 
who is in Rome :—“They have pulled down all the Ghetto, all 
the Pescheria; the fish-shops and slabs have vanished ; every- 
thing is destroyed; because, please, they are going to make 
new wide streets there. ..... 1 don’t know when I have felt 
such wrath...... Now I suppose they will put the fish- 
slabs (if they have saved them) into a museum, as if it were 
interesting to see them in a museum !” 

This kind of improvement is in full swing everywhere in 
Italy. When one day at Venice the traveller misses St. 
Mark’s, he will, no doubt, be told cheerfully, as I was told in 
1886 of the Great Marble Terrace at Genoa, that it has been 
“demolito per far piu gran’ la strada.” Of course, nothing 
can be done but to give vent to “lamentation and mourning 
and woe,” and write for sympathy to the Spectator.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. H. E. 





“TOUJOURS DE L’AUDACE!” 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Si1r,—It is highly improbable that Danton ever read or heard 
of Bacon’s essay, “Of Boldness.” However, it should be 
observed that though Antoine La Salle did not publish his 
translation of Bacon’s works before 1800, Danton may have 
known, through the conversation of the French moralist (La 
Salle was born in 1754, and died 1829), the passage which your 








correspondent quotes in the Spectator of March 23rd. 
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If it is very unlikely indeed that Danton knew of Bacon’s 
essay, it is almost certain he never came across Spenser’s 
“ Faerie Queene ;” yet we read in the Third Book of that work, 
Canto XI., Stanza 54, this line :— 

“Be bolde, be bolde, and everywhere be bolde.” 
It seems somewhat strange to find the same idea, couched in 
almost identical terms, in a great poet, a great philosopher 
and a great orator, so distant from one another, and so dis: 
similar and uncongenial in mind. 

Perhaps the best proof that can be given that Danton’s 
words were his own and spontaneous, not suggested nor 
prompted by previous reading, is to quote the passage where 
they occur :—‘“ Le canon que vous allez entendre n’est point le 


Pour les vaincre, pour les atterer, que faut-ilP...... de 
l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace!” It would 
be hard to find a more genuine, a more natural outburst of 
fiery oratory.—I am, Sir, Xc., L.-G. R., 

Professeur au Lycée Charlemagne, Paris. 





A DOG STORY. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Knowing your interest in dogs, I venture to send you 
the following story. A week or two ago, the porter of the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary was disturbed one morning about 
6.30 by the howling of a dog outside the building. Finding 
that it continued, he went out and tried to drive it away; but 
it returned and continued to howl so piteously, that he was 
obliged to go out to it again. This time he observed that one 
of its paws was injured. He therefore brought it in and sent 
for two nurses, who at once dressed the paw, and were rewarded 
by every canine sign of gratitude, including much licking of 
their hands. The patient was “retained” for two days, 
during which time he received every attention from those 
inside the house, and from the neighbours outside, who quickly 
heard of the case. As no one appeared to claim the dog, he 
was sent to the Home for Lost Dogs in the city, where so 
interesting an animal was, of course, not long in finding a 
purchaser. The dog was one of those called “ lurchers.” 

I have myself called on the porter of the infirmary for con- 
firmation of the story, and am assured by him of its truth. 
How did an apparently friendless dog know where to go for 
surgical aid? The case differs from that of the dog which 
took its friend for treatment to King’s College Hospital in 
London, for I understand that the King’s College dog had 
previously been taken to the hospital for treatment itself ; but 
in this case there is no such clue.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Bristol, March 28th. HELEN M. SturGe. 








POETRY. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


LoveED at the last! The great Tribune, the fighter, 
The name once in England chief discord, chief fear! 
Now a spell breathing peace, now a link to unite her, 
From the Crown to the cottage, Prince, people, and'peer ! 


Loved at the last! ‘Lo, a nation stands mourning 
Up there in the North, neath his cold native skies ; 
No pomp at the tomb, and no hatchment adorning, 
Plain, simple, the grave where the great Quaker lies. 


Ah, there let him rest! Do our wishes still wander 
To the Statesman’s last home, the great Abbey afar ? 

Nay, think! Is not something far truer and grander 
To be even in death what we were, what we are P 





Free, free as a child, from vainglory, ambition, 
Though the charm of a senate, the first on the floor, 
Still true to the cause of a life, of a mission, 
To the cause of the humble, the lowly, the poor! 


There leave him! So Rotha her Wordsworth is keeping ; 
Sir Walter lies hushed by his Tweed’s native song ; 

And, greatest of all, mighty Shakespeare is sleeping 
Where Avon’s still waters flow softly along ; 


To teach us what fame is: the city’s ovation— 

A clamour, a splendour, a bubble’s brief gleam ! 
But the triumph was won far away, the creation 
Of life’s simpler moments, by mountain and stream. 








et 
And though there was something they learned, be it granted, 
From fine nurture’s art, not from nature’s rude loam, 
Yet greater by far what they brought, when transplanted, 
In the strength of the soil, and the breath of the home. 


It is over. That voice! shall we ever forget it ? 
That music, that language, so rich and so strong ? 
Milton’s sword! In his hand the great Puritan set it, 
And taught him to wield it ’gainst falsehood and wrong ; 


Never drawn save in cause of some weakness down-trampled 
Never sheathed till at eve the great struggle was won ; 

So he took it, and, armed with a power unexampled, 
He smote right and left, and the battle was done. 


It is done. Let him rest! We seek not to discover 
The proportion exact, what to praise, what to blame: 

In a day of great heat, when the burning is over, ! 
Some may have been hurt, have been singed, in the flame - 


oi 


But a greatness was there. “Twill remain a possession 
For England’s far future, to ages unborn : 

And how oft in the dearth, the despair, of the Session 
Shall we seek his great presence, his anger, his scorn ! 


Hard-hitter, strong-fighter, but stooping to faction— 
Oh, never! Oft lonely the path that he trod; 

But he cared not for praise, and he feared not detraction, 
Brave soldier, good worker, true servant of God. 


So, loved at the last! Other love is more flying, 
In youth a fierce fever, with age cooling fast, 
But the love of a nation more faithful, undying, 

Not passion, not fancy, is love to the last. 


And though for a while she may blame, she may chide them, 
Her children, dear Mother, yet when all is past, 
They may count on her justice, *tis never denied them, 


If only they loved her, she’ll love them at last. ‘i 
. Be 


CREssy’s young conqueror bore the words “I serve” 
With his device; through him the lands made moan : 
Thou who to other countries and thine own 
Wouldst bring peace in abundance dost deserve 
The motto. Englishman of sturdy nerve, 
By whom War’s bastard, Anarchy, was known 
And loathed, who militant beside the throne 
Aloof from desultory minds that swerve 
And palter stood’st, the Empire’s strong defence, 
Thou, sole, with counsels sought of God didst win 
The multitude: fallen quiet are the lips 
True as Cordelia’s and of eloquence 
As firm: and we are left to folly’s din, 
Our nation’s ordered splendour in eclipse. 
March 29th. MICHAEL FIELD- 
Gone hence, alas, is one whom none will know 
In the new England of these coming years, 
A hero true, devoid of human fears,— 
A man whose speech was lit by truth’s warm glow, 
Whose soul’s large purpose was to aid below, 
And bless all honest labour’s just desire 
To gain true wisdom, and be lifted higher 
In place and dignity from want and woe. 
Foul aims, and indirect, he spurned with scorn, 
But truth and duty loved with spirit keen ; 
In every noble struggle he was seen 
Foremost in strength, as to the purpose born ! 
Duty and God his guide; his constant friend 
The honest man, and justice still his end. 
J. H. H. 








ART. 


—@——_ 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

In these times, when the art of photography has been carried 
to such a pitch, and its effects are to be traced in much of our 
pictorial art—not always for the best—it is very natural that 
many of our painters should turn with relief to the etcher’s 
needle and copper, “the art of the original engraver,” as a 
method of expressing their own ideas as purely distinctive as 
the other is mechanical. An etching is nothing if not 
individual, and its procedure is as simple and direct in pure 
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~ tn@ as a drawing ona piece of paper. A plate of copper 
etching a é- *. pe A 
goated with wax, a pen-knife, any kind of point, be it needle 
orscraper, and a bottle of acid; nothing more in the way of 
tools is required. The wax or varnish on the plate receives 
the smallest and most delicate stroke of the needle, and the 
effect of the acid on the plate denuded of the wax, is felt in 
roportion as the strokes are deep or shallow.* This biting 
completed, the plate is ready for printing, and may be 
used at once, vibrating with life from the hand of the 
artist, Whose personality thus makes itself felt directly, unlike 
the effect of so many of the processes with which we are, 
unhappily both for artist and public, overdone at present, and 
jn which the influence of intermediary translation must neces- 
sarily be and is so strongly felt. 

Each etching is thus an original drawing, and may have all 
the qualities of a first impression so often lost in further 
carrying out. High finish and retouching do not belong to 
the province of pure etching. To succeed, it is necessary to 
know fully beforehand what the final effect is to be, and to 
give that effect with great decision of hand and sureness of 
line. “ Who hesitates is lost” is truer of nothing than of this 
art, the fascination of which is so well shown by the fact that, 
from Rembrandt to Goya, and now in our own times, there is 
hardly a painter of talent who has not at some time tried his 
hand at it. 

In point of interest and in number, the contributions of 
the President, Mr. Seymour Haden, are alike conspicuous, 
Nos. 128 to 271 inclusive being from his own hand, not ex- 
hibited here by his own wish, but by the united desire of his 
brother-etchers. His contributions show a great familiarity 
with his medium, and strong perception of the individual 
genius of etching, which, it appears to us, is that of getting a 
line. He is particularly successful in his trees and foliage : 
“Sub Tegmine ” (261) and “ A Likely Place for a Salmon” 
(243) well show these qualities. It is curious to observe the 
influence of Mr. Whistler on Mr. Haden’s work, an influence 
when, as in this case, taken intelligently, for good; but as seen 
in the rather numerous works by Messrs. Sickert and Mempes 
in this collection, it has a contrary tendency. Anything more 
unmeaning than some of the frames full of small scribbles with 
important titles, from the hand of the former, we do not think 
the long-suffering British public has ever had obtruded upon its 
notice. Vagueness is not necessarily talent, and vulgarity may 
be mistaken for originality; and though one of the great merits 
and powers of etching is to interpret ideas rapidly thrown off, 
still the lines, few and slight as they may be, must be true 
and to the point. On the waxed copper every line tells, and 
there is no correction; like many other beautiful things, pure 
etching is at once very simple and very difficult; your line 

once drawn, it must print, there is no rubbing out. Some of 
the work shown here has considerable admixture of both 
aquatint and mezzotint, and if the works are marked as such, 
‘there is not much to complain of ; but we doubt whether they 
should be used in conjunction. Line is the distinguishing 
quality of pure etching, and it is individual; mezzotint and 
aquatint are comparatively mechanical processes, and though 
admirable and far preferable in their own particular province, 
it seems somewhat hard that they should be contrasted with 
the line work. 

One of the plates which appeared to stand highest in popular 
esteem in this exhibition is a hybrid of this kind, etching and 
aquatint being both, we fancy, used in Mr. Haig’s “ Transept 

of Toledo Cathedral” (32). We must confess the result is 
harmonious, but might have been just as well obtained by pure 
mezzotint, and with less trouble. It has not, in our opinion, 
the distinctive qualities of an etching, and yet the simple line 
is overpowered by the even shadows and tones obtained by the 
use of the rocker,—i.e., the instrument used in mezzotinting, 
which prints over the plate by means of a number of points, 
and with which it is as much easier to get in a flat background 
as it would be with a stump and chalk compared to a pencil. 
Of pure etchings and dry-point there are, however, many good 
examples in the Gallery, both from the President and Messrs. 
Slocombe, Holloway, Robertson, Ball, and Strang, the last- 
mentioned having some very serious, scholarly work, in which 


ithe influence of Legros and the early German masters is felt. 


His carefully studied series of eight illustrations to the ballad 
of “Death and the Ploughman’s Wife,” will show what 


* The acid strong or d'luted, 


can be done on copper with pure line, and is a great contrast 
to much of the work seen here of the slap-dash sort. 

We much like the distance in Mr. Axel Haig’s “Floating 
Market, Stockholm ” (122), but the foreground is disagreeable 
and confused. Mr. George Roller, in his “Reapers,” renders 
very well the look of labour under the baking Andalusian sun, 
and the women, real and not conventional peasants, are well 
drawn. Mr. Finnie has some clever mezzotints which are 
curiously like photogravure; and Mr. Paton some pleasing’ 
small landscapes, of which we particularly liked the “Lily 
Loch” (340). For the rest of the collection we have no space 
for individual comment, but can recommend the study of its 
varied points of interest. In conclusion, we would call our 
readers’ attention to the fact that this, one of the earliest forms 
of engraving, has precisely those advantages over other pro- 
cesses that an original text has over a translation. 








BOOKS. 


eae ois 
MONASTIC VISITATIONS ON THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION.* 

WE have to thank the Camden Society and Dr. Jessopp for a 
book of unusual interest. For the first time. we have in print 
a report of a regular episcopal visitation of monasteries, and 
much may be gathered from it which could not be learned 
elsewhere as to the state of the monastic houses in England 
during the last forty years of their existence. For the moment 
we will pass by the question of the conventual morals; much 
of the evidence on this point is indirect and difficult to weigh ; 
but every student of social and religious life must delight in 
the opportunity afforded here for realising the daily life of the 
convent, the habits and interests of its inhabitants, and their 
relation to the outer world. 

The first question we naturally ask is, how the Bishops 
and convents got on together. Of course there were many 
houses with which the Bishops’ only connection was that 
of neighbourhood, sometimes leading to jealousy and quarrels. 
The various orders of friars were free from episcopal con- 
trol, and many monasteries were protected either by special 
privileges, as at Bury St. Edmunds, or by belonging to one of 
the exempt orders, of which the Cistercian was the largest and 
most powerful, though it had little hold in the Norwich diocese. 
But when all these, with the cells dependent on them, had 
been withdrawn from the Bishop’s jurisdiction, there remained 
a majority of houses which he visited regularly. The visitation 
took place every six years, and the programme was arranged 
beforehand, and seems usually to have been followed, so that 
the inspection was formal, and without any suddenness or 
surprise. It was a tolerably rapid business; a day, sometimes 
even an afternoon, being all that was needed, except for the 
largest monasteries. The Bishop arrived with his train, and 
was met at the door of the church by the Abbot or Prior and 
his monks. Then, with ringing of bells and pealing of organ, 
procession was made to the altar, and after service (often 
including a sermon), the party moved off to the chapter- 
house, where the head of the convent was called upon to 
report on its discipline and on the state of its finances. Then 
each officer and brother was separately questioned and en- 
couraged to state any complaint, either against the adminis- 
tration of the house or the behaviour of his fellows; and 
when all had been heard, the visitor issued such injunctions 
as seemed necessary, and declared the visitation at an end, or, 
in case of need, adjourned it to some future day. The com- 
plaints were of various kinds. Many related to the state of the 
finances, repairs of the buildings, or condition of the convent 
property. One said that the head did not render his yearly 
account to the brethren, and perhaps added that there were 
suspicions he was making a purse for himself; another, that 
the farm buildings were allowed to go to ruin; a third, that 
the gutter in the cloister wanted repair, and the service-books 
were dilapidated. Often there were quarrels in the community ; 
the second officer (Prior or Sub-Prior) made a party against his 
superior, and each side had much to say against the other. At 
one time the ill-blood found vent in acts of personal rudeness, 
as when the Prior of Wymondham snatched from the servant a 
dish on its way to the Abbot’s table; at others it showed itself 
in charges of grave moral delinquency, known or suspected. 


* Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, A.D. 1492-1532, Edited by the Rev. A. 








Jessopp, D.D. Printed for the Camden Society, 1888. 
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The Bishop had to listen to all these stories, and doubtless 
found them tiresome and perplexing. As to amending the 
faults, that was a difficult matter. It was easy to issue 
injunctions that accounts should be more strictly kept, 
discipline better observed, suspected persons excluded from 
the monastery; but it seems likely that in many cases the 
injunction was left to work its own fulfilment, and little inquiry 
was made as to its effect. Even when the state of the convent 
was clearly corrupt, the Bishop had comparatively little power. 
It was unpleasant for the abbot to receive a severe “ wigging ;” 
but its effect was likely to be transitory. It does not seem 
that the Bishop could dismiss the head of a house, although 
in an extreme case he might be able to induce him to 
resign, on condition of being let down very easily. Thus, 
William Kyrteling, an incapable Abbot of Wymondham, was 
generously pleased to allow some one else to administer 
the affairs of his abbey, on condition of his keeping his 
dignity, and having comfortable provision for himself, his 
servants, and horses, at Downham Hall. In 1514, things got 
so bad at Walsingham that the Bishop ventured on the 
strongest measure recorded here, and appointed the Prior of 
Westacre to act at Walsingham as coadjutor, without whose 
permission no goods of the monastery should be dealt with, 
nor any punishment inflicted. We cannot wonder that, under 
such pressure, the Prior, William Lowthe, resigned his office, 
—of course on condition of a sufficient pension. But it is 
suspicious to find, six years later, that the new Prior of 
Westacre is William Lowthe ; and one cannot help suspecting 
that the Prior did not resign without a promise of being 
comfortably provided for. We cannot, indeed, assert that 
it is the same William Lowthe, but there had been no 
Canon of that name at Westacre in 1514. Moreover, 
Westacre in 1520 was badly ruled, as Walsingham had 
been, and there are complaints that the Prior is senswalis. 
When the Prior could not be deposed, there was the 
easier alternative of bidding him change his deputy, and this 
was occasionally adopted. Even so we may find the disgraced 
officer restored to his place lateron. The one thing that could 
have worked a reform, expulsion, was not practicable. However 
bad the monk might be, he was devoted, and could not be 
thrust out into the world. Thus, one John Barbour, Canon 
of Westacre, was accused of a horrible crime in 1526. The 
injunctions make no reference to him, and Dr. Jessopp, 
allowing a little play to his fancy, or, as he says, “ reading 
between the lines,” supposes that the case was held over as too 
serious to be dealt with immediately. If so, there is no record 
of what was done; but six years later, John Barbour was still 
at Westacre to testify that all was going on as it should. Even 
if the monk desired to. go, he could not be permitted to escape. 
There was a prison in every convent for the detention or 
punishment of troublesome brethren, and one of the few cases 
where its use is mentioned is when John Berdon, of Coxford, 
“has taken flight three or four times, and is now imprisoned.” 
Had Berdon made good his escape, a petition would have been 
addressed to the Chancellor praying for his arrest. 


Wycliffe frequently attacked the religious orders for this 
forcible retention of their members. He was accustomed to 
urge the need of allowing every man to judge for himself how 
he could best serve God. Important as this might be to the 
individual, the practice was most mischievous to the com- 
munity. What hope was there of keeping up a high tone in 
a monastery, when two or three older brethren, undevout, lazy, 
or vicious, were constantly setting a bad, example, and inciting 
the juniors to rebellion or training them in viceP A 
monastery was very like a school, and we may guess what 
a school would be where no boy, however bad, could be 
dismissed. 


Whatever was the cause, it is clear from these visitations 
that the monks were no longer fervid ascetics. We may 
guess what St. Bernard or St. Bruno would have said to a 
monk who asked for pocket-money; but one of the most fre- 
quent complaints is of irregular payment of allowances. 
With private funds the brethren were able to obtain in- 
dulgences that were little in accordance with a strict rule. 
Some went in for dandyism in attire, setting aside in part or 
altogether the habit of the order; others for the last fashion- 
able musical instrument, as in the case of John Hengham, of 
Wymondham, whose clavichord was spitefully broken by 
the Prior, perhaps in disgust at Hengham’s new-fangled 
zstheticism. 





| tara 

The old rule that a monk should live in the monastery ( 
monk out of the cloister, it was said, is like a fish out of water) 
was obsolete. Complaints, on the one hand that the Prior ig 
slow to grant leave, and on the other that the brethren go 
abroad without permission, prove that seclusion was not 
maintained ; nor are we led to suppose that scanty fare wag 
usual. Occasionally there are complaints (especially from the 
nuns) which imply that the superior had been trying to insist 
on the strict rule; but grumblings that the beer is too thin 
and the mutton over-roasted, suggest no great desire to mortify 
the flesh. Another common weakness was for keeping dogs 
which at St. Benets were so many, that they left no broken 
victuals for the poor; while at Flixton the Prioress is to get 
rid of all her dogs within a month, except the one which she 
likes best. One cannot help pitying the poor old maiq 
condemned to such an invidious choice. 

Some of the evidence is hard to weigh, because one cannot 
tell whether the convent laxity or the austerity of the com. 
plainant is exceptional. When a brother complains that 
matins are not said till 5 o’clock, we do not know whether 
he is an idealist wishing to restore the ancient rule, or is only 
asking not to fall below the average practice of the time. A 
similar difficulty occurs with more serious charges. When 
the nuns of Flixton accuse their successive Prioresses of being 
too intimate with their man of business, or when (as happens 
in several places) the Prior is said to frequent the dairy 
in a suspicious manner, it is impossible to tell if there were 
good grounds for the accusation, or if it is only an example 
how scandal flourished within “ narrowing nunnery walls.” 


Over so large a field there were, of course, many cases of 
serious misconduct. . We look with interest to see what 
support or contradiction is given to the charges made by the 
Commissioners in 1536; but we find very little to help-us. As 
to the majority of these, little light could be expected. The 
Commissioners applied all possible pressure to extort from each 
individual brother an avowal of wrong-doing. The hardened 
sinner might brazen it out, while the well-meaning man who 
had slipped would confess his fault, and it would be registered 
in the indictment, of however ancient date it might be :— 

‘‘ Here,” as Dr. Jessopp says, “there was nothing inquisitorial. 

The Bishop was there to hear complaints, but he was not there to 
extort from every poor man and woman the secret sins of their 
hearts and lives. If any were burdened with such, this was not, 
the time to hear such sad confessions. The visitor was here now 
as a mere inspector. The inspection being made, correction and 
reform might be called for of the body or its members as the case 
might seem to require. Complaints and tale-telling he might be 
forced to give an ear to, but compulsory cross-questioning of any 
on bare suspicion, and demanding from any a recital of his falls 
or his shame, such recital to be used against him on occasion, that 
was a thing that was never contemplated in any episcopal 
visitation.” 
Nothing can be truer, and consequently we cannot look to the 
record of these visitations as sufficient evidence of the moral 
condition of the convents, especially as we have reason to 
believe that the state of affairs was frequently concealed. We 
find it distinctly asserted here and there that the monks had 
agreed to be reticent, or that the Prior had threatened them if 
they told tales. There are also indirect evidences that the 
brethren were not always candid. Thus, at Bromehill the con- 
cordant testimony of Prior and Canons is that all was going 
on as it should be, and we are surprised to notice that the: 
Bishop’s injunctions are for the provision of a prison, cui 
stokkes et cathenis, for the correction of the brethren. Further: 
that the Canons “are not to haunt taverns or go out without 
leave.” Evidently there was reason to suspect more than was 
reported. 

One other matter deserves remark: there is scarcely any- 
thing to indicate that these houses are places of learning. The 
paucity of references to the library is very noticeable. In one 
case, it is complained that the books that used to be in the 
library are locked up in a chest so as to be useless; in another, 
that access to the library is too easy. But there is no charge 
that a Prior is wasting the convent money on books, or that 
studious monks are not supplied as they should be.. Moreover, 
the frequent complaint that there is no teacher for the 
grammar-school, while it shows that the duty of giving 
instruction was recognised, shows, too, how low was the stan- 
dard of learning. Otherwise it is hardly conceivable that in 
so large a community as Norwich Cathedral Priory there 
should be no master at two successive visitations, and that the 
same thing should occur at large priories like Walsingham 
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and Westacre, to say nothing of the smaller houses. If we 
consider that these visitations cover the time- when the wave 
of learning usually connected with the name of Erasmus was 
sweeping over Northern Europe, we shall wonder that no 
single trace of the great movement is apparent here. The great 
religious ferment which was working at the same time is almost 
equally unmarked. Its one sign is in the word “ Lutheranus,” 
written in the margin against the name of John Haw, of 
Westacre. 

We need say little as to the editing of the book. Dr. 
Jessopp’s preface is distinguished by his wide knowledge and 
capacity for breathing life into the dry bones of antiquarian 
facts. But occasionally, when a fancy strikes him, he forgets 
to notice whether it is really founded on the text. In his 
account of the visitation of St. Benets, he tells us:—* Dom. 
John Rising, he too a survivor of the good old times, 
mumbled out that he did not get on with the new brethren, 
he did not like them, and they did not like him: as for the 
old ways, the dear old ceremonial observances, when monks 
were monks indeed, they were not kept up now. No! not 
they!” Turning to the evidence, we find,—* Dompnus 
Johannes Rysing dicit quod ceremonie non observantur. 
Item quod debentur sibi multa et ille obnoxius est aliis.” 
Evidently obnoxius has misled Dr. Jessopp, as such words, 
with their different English sense, will mislead even those who 
know perfectly well what they mean. John Rising’s com- 
plaint is, of course, that others owe money to him, and he too 
isin debt; and we are inclined to think that it is for money 
reasons that he complains about the ceremonies. It was not 
uncommon, when obits or commemorative services were held, 
to pay something to each priest in attendance. If these cere- 
monies or the distributions connected with them were omitted, 
the monks were the poorer. This suggestion is confirmed by 
a notice at the previous visitation that Sir John Fastolf’s 
memory was not kept up at St. Benets. 

We could have wished for a fuller index, including at least 
the main subjects of complaint, and we regret that Dr. 
Jessopp has not given explanatory notes. He tells us that if 
he had once begun, they would have been too long, and adds,— 
“Tam not sure that the members of the Camden Society will 
be much the worse, and the outside public has no right to 
complain.” We cannot know what sudden illumination may 
be given to those who join the Camden Society, but the out- 
side public may humbly represent that it would like to know 
what are the duties of a chaplainess (capellana), or of an 
“owtrydere.” It may have doubts as to the nature of “ceny 
money,” and, admitting that it has no claim of right, may yet 
petition for a few crumbs of information. Seriously, we 
cannot admit Dr. Jessopp’s plea. An editor should help his 
readers when there is a serious difficulty ; and we see no reason 
why the virtue of temperance should not be exercised in 
restraining annotation as well as any other pleasure. 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE. * 
NEARLY thirty years of travel in Africa—and such travel !— 
form Livingstone’s ample title to a front place among “ men of 
action ;” all the more, and not the less, because he was also a 
man of peace, and because, to use the words of Mr. Stanley, 
“his religion was a constant sincere practice,” which governed 
his conduct to all, and made him “a Christian gentleman, the 
most companionable of men and indulgent of masters.” And 
that is his characteristic, which Mr. Thomas Hughes has so 
thoroughly understood and portrayed. Throughout his vast 
journeys from sea to sea, hither and thither among unknown 
lands and peoples, his calm, his charity, his humanity, never 
forsook him; and when, standing before a drunken native, 
raging at an Arab outrage, “the Doctor, baring his arm, said 
he was not an Arab, but a white man from whom no black 
man had ever suffered injury,” it was no boast, but the simple 
truth. His family motto, as Mr. Hughes calls it, derived from 
the death-bed of an ancestor, was, “Be honest;” and one 
David Hogg, when dying, said to him, “Now, lad, make 
religion the every-day business of your life, and not a thing of 
fits and starts ;” and he acted up to both commands. It is this 
fine concord between profession and practice, preserved intact 
under such fierce temptation, that makes Livingstone’s life so 
valuable as an example; and it is this which Mr. Hughes has 
so well brought out in this brief but admirable record of his 
hero’s astonishing career. No one could sympathise more 





* David Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes, London: Macmil'an and Co. 








heartily with that hero’s inherent love of adventure, practical 
sagacity, dauntless perseverance in the pursuit of his great 
ends, and loving, manly piety under every trial. It is this 
thorough sympathy which has enabled him to present 
David Livingstone as he was,—from the frolicsome yet 
studious child, to the moment when Stanley saw him for the 
last time, “a bent figure in gray, standing at the gate of 
Kwihaha ;” and further, to the dramatic scene at Hala, among 
the swamps of Lake Bangweolo, where his servants, looking 
through the tent-door, saw “the Doctor kneeling by the bed, 
his face buried in his hands on the pillow, dead.” The volume 
is an excellent instance of miniature biography, for it gives us 
what we seek in such a book—a sketch of his deeds, but a 
picture of the man. 


His strong points came out early. He not only climbed toa 
higher point on Bothwell Castle than any other boy, and studied 
Latin after twelve hours’ work ina factory, but helped to lighten 
the toils of his mother. He studied “astronomical botany ” 
and other cabalistic lore in Culpepper’s Herbal until he was 
afraid, and collected geological specimens. Then he attended 
medical and Greek classes in winter, and divinity lectures in 
summer. “ Were I to begin life again, I should like to pass 
through the same hardy training.” It was when he found that 
“religion and science were friendly to one another,” that he 
resolved to become a missionary. A curiously independent, yet 
dutiful life ; and it is no wonder that he showed such fine courage 
and conduct when he actually got into an immense region where 
the heathen abounded and where danger was plentiful. For in 
South Africa he practically decided on his own course, better- 
ing a hint received from Dr. Moffat that he should push out 
towards the North, where none had been. It was a bold enter- 
prise, natural, indeed, to his fearless spirit, and it led him from 
Kuruman to Loanda, and from Loanda to Quillimane. After 
his first tentative incursion, he said,—“I don’t feel anything 
we usually call sacrifices at home to be such.” He was more 
in danger from “levity than melancholy;” and years afterwards, 
Stanley found him so gay and sprightly, that he thought his. 
abounding joviality and humour were “joyous hysteria,” but 
in the end was “obliged to think them natural.” And natural 
they were. The spirits which “did not flag” in °43 were 
still high in 72. And he early discovered that a firm, fear- 
less, kindly bearing, without bluster, still more without 
violence, awed the natives and won their regard. He married 
Dr. Moffat’s daughter Mary, and set up his tent near the 
chief Sechele. They nearly attained, he wrote, “to the indis- 
pensable accomplishments of a missionary family in South 
Africa,—the husband a jack-of-all-trades without doors, the 
wife a maid-of-all-work within.” From the “guardian angel” 
and their children he had to part, because he had re- 
solved “to open up a path into the interior or perish ;” 
and he wrote, after they had gone,—‘ They will forget. 
me; but I hope when the day of trial comes, I shall not be 
found a more sorry soldier than these who serve an earthly 
Sovereign.” There was always a strong consciousness of 
power in himself, power which he must exert for the good of 
others, in the pioneer who twice traversed the then Dark Con- 
tinent like a beam of light; but there never was any boasting 
or bravado, rather a bright, cheerful daring which commanded 
respect, and a helpful kindness which made him welcome to 
so many dark-skinned tribes. 


While absent escorting his family to the coast, the Boers 
attacked his friend Sechele, carried off many to make them 
slaves, and destroyed Livingstone’s property. “Think of 
foolish John Bull,” he writes, “ paying so many thousands a 
year for the suppression of the slave-trade, and allowing Com- 
missions even to make treaties with the Boers who carry it 
on.” To his remonstrances against needless slaughter—a 
chief had drowned two enemies—the answer was: “ You see, 
we are still Boers, we are not yet taught ;” but they frequently 
yielded to his intercession. On his great journey to Loanda, 
in the depth of his troubles, his men mutinied under stress of 
labours and privations which he shared. He bore their im- 
pudence for a time, speaking civilly, but “ knowing,” he writes, 
“that discipline would be at an end if this mutiny was not 
quelled, and that our lives depended on vigorously upholding 
authority, I seized a -double-barrelled pistol and darted out 
with such a savage aspect as to put them to a precipitate 
flight.” The savage aspect did the work, but it is marvellous 
how they got through to Portuguese territory. In returning, 
the worst tribes were again mischievous. One chief seemed 
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disposed to massacre the party; the sight of a revolver in front 
of a “ ghastly visage looking daggers,” quelled his ardour :— 

“TI requested all to sit down, and then said to the chief, ‘If you 

have come with peaceable intentions, we have no other. Go home 
to your village.’—He replied, ‘I am afraid, lest you should shoot 
me in the back.’—I rejoined, ‘If I wanted to kill you, I would 
shoot you in the face as well.-—Mosantu called out to me, ‘ Don’t 
give him your back.’—But I said, ‘ Tell him to observe that I am 
not afraid of him,’ and, turning, mounted my ox and took my 
departure.” 
Could any incident be more simply and graphically told, or 
could any show more the genuine courage of the man? No 
wonder that Sekeletu, though he was not so grand a man as 
his father, insisted that Livingstone should take “ his blanket 
for a bed when they were accidentally separated from their 
baggage in a tremendous tropical storm.” A certain Mpende 
crossed his path, and seemed disposed to fight. Livingstone 
sent him a present, and two old men came. They thought he 
was a Portuguese. He bared his arm, and the comment 
was :—‘ We never saw skin so white as that. You must be 
one of the tribe that loves the black men.” When hostile 
tribes gathered to prevent the party from crossing the 
Zambesi, the Doctor was sorely troubled, thinking it a pity 
that “the facts about the two healthy longitudinal regions 
should not be known in Christendom,” and all his plans for 
teeming millions knocked on the head by savages. But his 
profound religious faith came to his aid, as it always did, and 
he wrote in his diary :—“I will not cross furtively by night, as 
I intended. It would appear as flight, and should such a man 
as I flee? Nay, verily, I shall take observations for latitude 
and longitude to-night, though they may be the last. I feel 
quite calm now, thank God!” And he did cross in open day, 
entering the canoe last of the party, as became him. 

His remaining labours, ending in his impressive death, were 
on the eastern field about Shiré and the great lakes, where the 
Arab slave-dealer worked such havoc, and still works, almost 
uncontrolled. His long, toilsome marches, his privations, his 
physical sufferings, are well told; but most of all has Mr. 
Hughes preserved the touching and exalting indications of that 
noble, pious, and humane spirit which bore Livingstone along, 
and makes his career a priceless treasure to his nation. How he 
mourns over the horrible cruelties inflicted by the slavers, who 
are worse than the buccaneers ever were, and seem to be less 
accessible to the just penalties which they have richly earned ! 
But even their day of doom appears to have dawned, though 
the lagging steps of punishment may yet be long in reaching 
them. Mr. Hughes’s account of the forerunner who gave his 
life to open out paths into the interior will help to kindle in 
young hearts and old the hearty abomination felt by our fore- 
fathers for the accursed traffic. New problems have cropped 
up to be worked out, not only in the interior, once dark, but 
on the East Coast; and we may trust that, whatever befalls, 
“ Livingstone’s principles and methods with the natives” will 
not be abandoned. Laying down this excellent little book, we 
ean heartily concur with the closing words :—* May He who 
alone can order the unruly wills of statesmen and nations; 
keep England and Germany true to the mission they have 
undertaken! Then one of the darkest pages in the world’s 
dark history will have been turned, and our children, if not 
we, may see a redeemed Africa.” 





THE BEST PLAYS OF FORD.* 
THE present generation of readers, who are never weary of 
informing us that they have no leisure for the study of the 
masterpieces of our glorious old literature, with whom a little 
even of Shakespeare and Milton goes a long way, who cannot 
get through The Faerie Queene, and who are yet apparently 
not too busy or impatient to read every new novel, however 
long, dull, or vapid, will probably think the various plays 
selected for them with so much care by the editors of the 
“Mermaid Series” very hard reading indeed for the most part, 
and wish that they had been rather less than more in number 
than they are. The true student, however, to whom most 
modern novels are the hardest of all reading, from that very 
vacuity of thought which makes them so acceptable to the 
many, cannot fail sometimes to regret the omission of a 
favourite drama, though, in the present instance at least, he 
must own that the plays chosen for popular perusal do 
contain all the best and most characteristic work of their 





* “The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists :’—John Ford, 


author. He may even go further and say that, if that 
wholly uninteresting and often disgusting tragedy, Love's 
Sacrifice, had been excluded, and only ’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore, The Broken Heart, Perkin Warbeck, and a few 
passages in the first and third scenes of the first act, and the 
third scene of the fourth act, of Love’s Melancholy given, the 
real excellences of Ford would have been as adequately 
represented as his warmest admirers could desire. 

The introductory notice of the poet by Mr. Havelock Ellis 
is interesting and concise, and contains much admirable criti. 
cism. ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore rather than The Broken Heart 
is regarded as Ford’s masterpiece, and his knowledge of the 
human heart, particularly in women, his most marked 
characteristic. 

Of all our greater dramatists, Ford is perhaps the narrowest 
in range, though in his own special sphere he is an almost 
unrivalled master. He has no wit or humour; his verse, though 
always sonorous, and often delicately modulated, is naked and 
unadorned; he has nothing of the charming abandon of his 
immediate predecessors in dramatic poetry, his best effects 
being always deliberate, and as we read his pages we never feel 
the free, fresh, and bracing air of the woodland, the mountain, 
or the sea blowing upon us as we seem to do when reading most 
of the plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher. There is, if we may 
so express it,a sedentary look about all that Ford has written, 
owing probably to his legal profession ; and that sensation as 
of issuing from a sick-room into the open air, which Coleridge 
said he felt when turning from Clarissa Harlowe to Tom Jones, 
is not less experienced when one lays down the volume which 
contains The Broken Heart and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, and 
opens that which contains The Tempest and As You Like It. 
This is not the only particular in which Ford resembles 
Richardson; both specially excel in the delineation of female 
character, and both paint the anguish of disappointed, 
thwarted, or misplaced affection, with a power and delibera- 
tion which are almost harrowing. Penthea, too, one of the 
principal female characters of The Broken Heart, like Clarissa, 
starves herself to death, though from a somewhat different 
cause. 

With Ford, love is man’s as well as woman’s whole existence, 
and it is from the frustration of that only, that life loses 
every charm, hope springs no longer in the breast, and— 

“a winding-sheet, a fold of lead, 

And some untrod-on corner in the earth,” 
suggest themselves as remedies to the mind of the sufferer. 
The melancholy of the lover is the sole melancholy which 
Ford depicts in his plays; that of the thinker which springs 
from baffled aspiration, the sense of isolation from his fellows, 
the contemplation of the oft-repeated triumphs of the evil over 
the good principle in the affairs of men, “gilded honour shame- 
fully misplaced,” desert often kept as well as born a beggar, 
and the infinite vanity of all things, so deeply felt and expressed 
with such terrible force by poets like Shakespeare, Webster, 
and Tourneur, seems to have been almost unknown to Ford. 
This may be partly explained by his high social position, 
which exempted him from those trials and humiliations to 
which his less fortunate dramatic brethren were exposed, and 
his exceptional success as a man of business. Woes which 
he never felt, and which no imaginative sympathy can ever 
fully realise, he wisely refrained from attempting to depict; 
but the anguish of blighted affection, which is common to rich 
and poor alike, and the “pale despair and cold tranquillity” 
into which it generally subsides, he had experienced, and he 
exercised all his power in their delineation. It is from tbis 
concentration that his intensity comes; with more knowledge 
and personal experience of human suffering in all its phases 
and varieties he would have gained in breadth, but would pro- 
bably have lost in profundity: his narrowness is a part, and 
even condition, of his strength. 

It is, as has often been remarked, in the pathetic that Ford 
chiefly excels ; yet his greatest effects in this line are always 
wrought by the simplest means. The sufferer is outwardly 
calm and passionless, and speaks at first in cold, measured 
tones, in which it is difficult to detect any feeling whatever, 
and then suddenly, yet quite naturally and without strain, a 
few words are added which reveal a very abyss of mental 
agony, and produce an impression on the reader as ineffaceable 
as that which is made by almost any poet that could be named. 
The words themselves are apparently artless and simple 
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enough, and to many readers might seem even commonplace ; 
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it is chiefly from the accent or intonation that is given to them 
by their arrangement in the verse that the peculiar impression 
arises in the mind of the attentive and sympathetic student. 
As Mr. Havelock Ellis well says:—‘“He is a master of the 
brief, mysterious words, so calm in seeming, which well up 
from the depths of despair. The surface seems calm; we 
scarcely suspect that there is anything beneath; one gasp 
bubbles up from the drowning heart below, and all is silence.” 
To quote passages in illustration of this is not easy, and they 
must, if given, lose not a little of their effect by being detached 
from the context. Something, however, of what is meant may 
be seen by such utterances as the following of Penthea’s, in 
the third scene of the second act of The Broken Heart, in which 
she coldly and harshly rebukes Orgilus for venturing to renew 
his addresses to her after her marriage with Bassanes :— 
“Have you aught else to urge 
Of new demand? as for the old, forget it ; 
Tis buried in an everlasting silence, 
And shall be, shall be ever.” 
“T find 
The constant preservation of thy merit, 
By thy not daring to attempt my fame 
With injury of any loose conceit, 
Which might give deeper wounds to discontents. 
Continue this fair race; then though I cannot 
Add to thy comfort, yet I shall more often 
Remember from what fortune I am fall’n, 
And pity mine own ruin.” 
We may also quote the following from the apparently amicable 
dialogue between Orgilus and the destroyer of his happiness, 
Ithocles, in the third scene of the fourth act of the same 
great play :— 
“Tru. We'll distinguish 
Our fortunes merely in the title; partners 
In all respects else but the bed. 
RG. The bed ! 
Forfend it Jove’s own jealousy !—till lastly 
We slip down in the common earth together, 
And there our beds are equal ; save some monument 
To show this was the king, and this the subject.” 
If further illustration be required, we may refer to the deeply 
moving inverview between Penthea and Calantha in the third 
act of the play; the second scene in the fourth act, in which 
Penthea’s wits begin to turn; the dying words of Orgilus ; and 
lastly, to the language addressed by Giovanni to his sister 
Annabella, in the great but terrible fifth scene of the final act 
of that play which has so repellent and cynical] a title, and yet 
by its strange power and beauty of style fascinates the reader 
in no ordinary degree, and makes him turn to its pages again 
and again. 

Although Ford was by no means unsuccessful in the 
delineation of male character—his Perkin Warbeck, for 
example, in his calm heroism, magnanimity, and native 
dignity, being a portrait worthy of any master, and his 
Giovanni at least as interesting and impressive as his 
Annabella—his female studies are certainly the most original 
and characteristic. He anatomises and lays bare the hearts of 
women with the skill of one who has studied them closely 
and constantly, yet always sympathetically, and he does not 
shrink from showing them to us in all their strength and all 
their weakness, their self-restraint and their abandonment, 





their external calmness and inward perturbation, their apparent 
indifference or aversion, and their real warmth and depth of | 
affection. “Is it not certain,” asks the great modern Spanish | 
novelist, Fernan Caballero, in her lovely and touching story, | 
Las dos Gracias, “that there exists in woman a native dignity 
which, without being opposed to modesty, keeps it from all | 
weakness and meanness?” (“gNo es cierto que existe en la | 
mujer una dignidad natural, que sin estar refiida con la 
modestia la aparta de toda debilidad y bajeza?”) This natural 
dignity, not inconsistent with modesty, is conspicuous in 
Ford’s best female characters, Penthea, Lady Katherine 
Gordon, and, above all, in Calantha, though it must be owned | 
that it does not preserve one of them, at least—Penthea—from | 
certain weaknesses of conduct, and it seems to be the cause 
of occasional hypocrisy and inconsistency of action in others of 
his heroines. We hardly think, as Mr. Havelock Ellis seems to 
do, that the Bianca of Love's Sacrifice is to be commended for 
first flouting her lover—only to save her dignity apparently 
—and then coming to him in his sleep at night, “ unclad and 
alone, in the last abandonment of passion.” Such conduct 
may be natural, and Ford’s editor may be right in thinking 
that such representations prove that Ford knew the hearts of 
women better than even the very greatest of his fellow- 





dramatists; but we fear most readers will infinitely prefer 
Cordelia, Miranda, or Imogen, to Bianca, Flavia, or even 
Calantha. We know that Shelley thought the highest com- 
mendation he could bestow on a woman was to say that she 
was like one of Shakespeare’s women; and if there be women: 
more like Ford’s than Shakespeare’s creations, we can only 
say that we deeply regret that it should be so. 

Of Ford’s three masterpieces, the palm must be given to 
’Tis Pity She’s a Whore for tragic intensity, depth of insight, 
unity, and consistency ; but The Broken Heart certainly con- 
tains the greatest number of pathetic and striking scenes and 
passages, and its main plot is far less objectionable: both 
plays are deformed by scenes of dull buffoonery, a fault from 
which Perkin Warbeck is remarkably free. The latter play is 
thoroughly noble in spirit throughout, and the massive elo- 
quence and dignity of its longer speeches are worthy even of 
Massinger. It is one of the very best of our English historical 
dramas, ranking probably next after those of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe. All the characters are drawn with a master-hand, 
and the reader’s sympathies are with the hero throughout. 
The mystery of his identity is well preserved. As we read his 
noble words to King James when the latter is about to forsake 
him, or his replies to the inaults of King Henry when brought 
a prisoner before him, we cannot but feel that he is more of a 
natural monarch of men than his conqueror, and the question 
of his legal pretensions to the throne becomes a matter of 
secondary importance. Our sympathy is fully secured by his 
courageous conduct on the scaffold. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE.* 
Tus is a valuable and entertaining though eminently un- 
scholarly work. Mr. Farmer’s acquaintance with modern 
authorities is extensive and minute; but when he has to deal 
with archaisms, be confines himself to generalities, and bis 
illustrative extracts—copious and excellent when drawn from 
contemporaneous sources—then become conspicuous by their 
absence. For example, a very moderate smattering of philology 
would have saved him from making such bald and unsatis- 
factory entries as, ‘‘ Wame (Cant),—the stomach ;” or, “ Wesand 
(Cant),—the throat.” Such interesting survivals as “ anan ?” 
still used in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, are passed over 
without illustration, while modern and inept coinages are 
commented on at great and unnecessary length. “ Right 
anend,” which Mr. Farmer connects with “anan,” is almost 
certainly a corruption of “on end,” and has nothing whatever 
to do with the interrogative. Where Mr. Farmer fails 
oftenest is in the task—an exceedingly difficult one, we readily 
admit—of deciding what are really Americanisms and what 
are not. It is natural that in a work of this sort, the author, 
being an Englishman, should act in a liberal spirit. But Mr 
Farmer has quite overshot the mark. For one thing, he is 
quite too ready in assuming that words and phrases have 
become obsolete amongst us when, as a matter of fact, they 
are very much alive. Under this head may be included such 
words as “to down” bring down, a “chunk,” and “to 
squelch.” The following list are just as much Anglicisme as 
Americanisms :—“ All aboard,” “ alcoholism,” “all to pieces” 
and “all to smash,” “authoress,” “to have backbone,” “to 
save one’s bacon,” “ blatancy,” (to speak) “like a book,” 
“bottom-lands” (of the flat lands in a valley), “claw- 
hammer” (in the sense of a dress-coat), “to forge ahead,” 
“ level-headed,” “to lie” (of a charge in legal phraseology), 
“peltry” (used by Smollett, vide Johnson), “ rakehelly,” 
“robustious.” Under the heading of words, forms, and 
phrases which originated in the United States, we find 
some curious entries. Thus, Mr. Farmer claims “to be- 
little,” “referee,” “legatee,” ef hoe genus omne; “ Bohn,” 
—i.e., “crib,” or translation ; “ demnition "—without a word of 
reference to Mr. Mantalini—“ to be at a loose end,” a phrase 
heard every day of the week in Lancashire ; “ to galumph,” on 
the strength of a quotation from the New York World of 
May 13th, 1888, Jabberwocky having seen the world some 
seventeen years earlier. Another set of words and phrases 
which Mr. Farmer has labelled as American without any 
attempt to trace their pedigree, are Irishisms pure and simple. 
We may select the following :—* To feel it in one’s bones,” 
“ convenient ” (in the sense of near), “ corp” (corpse), “ to take 
the floor,” and “to spancel,”—i.e., hobble. And while on the 
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subject of Irishisms, we may note that the derivation of 
“ blatherumskite” given by an Irishman to Lord Redesdale 
was a mere piece of absurd chaff, and not a serious attempt 
to trace the origin of that most expressive word. In some 
cases Mr. Farmer’s comments are of the most perfunctory 
and inadequate nature, none more so than under the heading 
* to let slide.” This isan undoubted instance of an expressive 
archaism revived by the Americans. Mr. Farmer is content 
to say,—*“ Of course, an old English expression.” But surely 
he might have referred us to the Induction to The Taming of 
the Shrew, where Sly says,—*“ Therefore paucas pallabris ; let 
the world slide: sessa!” The attempted derivation of the 
phrase “to let a thing rip ” strikes us as singularly far-fetched 
and feeble:—‘“In reality, this most vulgar of vulgarisms 
doubtless originated in the expression of a tender desire for 
the repose of some departed loved one [the phrase often occurs 
in the form ‘let her rip’]. It has most probably been 
adopted from a monumental inscription frequently to be 
found in English and Continental cemeteries...... It 
should be written R.LP. (requiescat in pace.)” We can 
imagine an American being seized with a fit of the “dry 
grins” on reading this preposterous solution. “ All two” 
Mr. Farmer dismisses as a “pleonastic negro corruption” 
for “both,” without any allusion to the French exact equiva- 
lent, tous les deux. ‘ Beach-combers” he defines as the 
name given to the long, deep swell of ocean waves rolling on 
to the shore, an account which Mr. Lang would surely con- 
sider very insufficient. The specimens of “ imaginative effort ” 
on the part of American journalists which he gives to illus- 
trate the term “caption ”—i.e., head-line—are already out- 
Heroded by a section of the English Press. This, again, is all 
Mr. Farmer has to say of “to climb down :”—“ A perversion 
of words to signify downward motion; to descend; come 
down. Commonly colloquial.” It is absurd to state, as he 
does, that no lady in “society” in England speaks of her 
“dress.” ‘Gunboats,” be tells us, was the term used during 
the Civil War for the “ heavy, clumsy footgear served out to 
the men.” We hazard the suggestion that this was merely a 
play upon the word “ gum-boots,” which is good American for 
boots with gutta-percha soles. Lastly, it is rather disap- 
pointing to be put off thus at the end of the definition of the 
term “lynch,”—“ The origin of the term is wrapped in mystery; 
many explanations have been put forward ; none, however, are 
conclusive.” 

In the foregoing remarks we have given some notion of the 
shortcomings of Mr. Farmer’s method of dealing with his sub- 
ject. His merits, on the other hand, are equally undoubted. 
Where he is not indulging in speculation, but contents him- 
self with summarising the materials which he has found ready 
to his hand or has gone diligently out of his way to find, his 
definitions are clear and to the point, and his extracts full 
of suggestive and entertaining reading. Under the heading 
“Chinook,” Mr. Farmer has given a great deal of interesting 
information about that strange polyglot jargon spoken by the 
traders and Indians in Oregon and the North-West Coast. 
‘To the authorities which he quotes we may add the delightful 
chapters of travel called The Canoe and the Saddle, by 
Theodore Winthrop, of which an English reprint was pub- 
lished by William Paterson, of Edinburgh, in 1883. <A partial 
vocabulary of Chinook words is given on page 211 of 
Winthrop’s work, and an examination of the list leads one to 
suppose that there must be some affinity between the native 
basis of this strange Lingua Franca and the Aztec language. 
Chinook is, in fact, a sort of primitive Volapiik which grew 
up out of the necessity of establishing some means of com- 
munication between English and American traders, Canadian 
voyageurs, and half-a-dozen native tribes, each with a dialect 
of its own. As spoken by the whites, its angularities of 
pronunciation are considerably modified; in the mouths of 
the Indians, as Winthrop tells us, all Chinook words are very 
much “aspirated, gutturalised, sputtered, and swallowed.” 
There is, again, much curious reading under the heading 
* Horse.” The tendency exhibited by certain Americans to 
employ this term to denote high praise, is illustrated by the 
following curious anecdote:—“It is related that a distin- 
guished Kentuckian on one occasion, when carried away by 
enthusiasm at Miss Kemble’s acting, started abruptly to his 
feet, and with tremendous energy roared out, ‘By heaven, 
she’s a horse!’” So “horse-sense” is used to signify hard 
common-sense. It is interesting to learn that the old name 








for a saddler, a “horse-milliner” (vide Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian, chap. xii.), is still current in America, My. 
Farmer has been at considerable pains to trace the origin of 
the word “blizzard,” and makes out a good case for its 
Teutonic derivation, in view of the familiarity of the expression 
in Pennsylvania, the State in which the German or Dutch 
element so largely predominates. There are excellent notes 
on the words “crank,” “Dixie,” and “dollar,” and in eon. 
nection with the heading “Drinks,” we may incidently observe 
that one of the latest additions to the long list of American 
drinks is one named after Miss Rives’s novel, The Quick and the 
Dead! Mr. Farmer, again, has been most industrious in collec. 
ting all the strange and quaint euphemisms—mostly hailing 
from the New England States—employed by those in whom the 
remnant of the old Puritanical spirit is still strong enough to 
render them unwilling to utter profane expressions openly, 
Among these devices for “dodging a curse” may be men. 
tioned such forms as “ all-fired,” “ dadfetched,” “ dadblamed,” 
“ dodgasted,” and “ doggoned.” Another class of words very 
fully represented in Mr. Farmer’s collection is that of 
those quaint onomatopeic formations coined to express the 
sound of falling bodies, such as “cachunk,” “kerchunk,” 
“kerchug,” ‘“ kewosh,” “ keswollup,” “ kewhollox,” “kar. 
plunk,” and many others. Of the appropriateness and 
happiness of many Americanisms there can be no shadow 
of a doubt. Words like “boom” and “splurge” and 
“squirm ”—an archaic English word reimported after many 
generations—and “scoot” and “spook” and “stub” may 
not be very elegant, but they are irresistible. On the 
other hand, with the greatest respect for Mr. Lowell, we 
can never acquiesce in his defence of “lengthy” as an 
excellent adjective. Odious, too, are all the new forms in 
-ize to which English journalists take so readily, such as 
“funeralize” and “ deputize,”—the latter we saw not long ago 
in a musical criticism in the Standard. And equally detestable 
is the practice of tacking the termination -ist on to every 
conceivable word, such as “ billiardist,” “ runnist,” ec. 
“ Rendition” is a very vile word of American growth, and as 
specimens of journalistic ineptitude, we may quote “ brainy,” 
“nervy,” “retiracy,” “ toney,”—.e., in good style—* declina- 
tion,” “ to injunct,” and “ to excurt.” 

One of the most curious points about “the American 
language” is its misuse of words. Thus, “ Anglomania” 
in Boston is equivalent to “ Anglophobia,” if we are to believe 
Mr. Farmer. And here it is curious to remark that to be 
“flat-footed” is in America a synonym for honesty and 
integrity; whereas in French, plat-pied signifies a mean, con- 
temptible fellow, ora Jew. In taking leave of Mr. Farmer’s 
very interesting book, we ought to mention the fullness of the 
entries connected with the fauna and flora of America, and to 
commend him for the laudable moderation with which he 
alludes to the subject which the author of ’Twizxt Two Worlds, 
A New Basis of Belief in Immortality, and other treatises in 
the domain of “ psychics,” has so deeply at heart. It is only 
sub voc., “ materialisation,” that any trace of King Charles’s 
head is visible. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE post of honour in the Contemporary Review is assigned 
this month to two articles on the situation in France,—one 
by M. G. Monod, and the other by Mr. Hamerton. Both are 
Republican in sympathy, both are thoroughly acquainted with 
France, and both think General Boulanger more or less of a 
charlatan. Yet both agree, for different reasons, that he may 
probably win. M. Monod believes that the discontent is due, 
first, to the exclusion of Conservatives from power; secondly, 
to the anti-clerical tone of the Republic—which, he holds, 
inflames greatly the zeal of the Catholic section of the 
people—and thirdly, to the encroachment of the Chamber 
upon the Executive. He thinks that if the Executive could 
be released from its trammels, Radicals and Conservatives 
could succeed each other as in England, and then the Republic 
would live; but failing this, it will die, as every Government 
since the Revolution has died, after less than eighteen years of 
power. This, it will be observed, is very nearly what General 
Boulanger says in all his manifestoes, though he draws the 
deduction which M. Monod rejects, that the cure is to vote for 
General Boulanger. Mr. Hamerton thinks like M. Monod, 
that the great want of France is alternation between the 
parties; but he admits a deeper discontent. He says the 
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santry are becoming Boulangist, they are suffering to an 
unprecedented degree, and the gentry and the clergy teach 
them to attribute all their sufferings to the Government :— 


« Few people know the current of rural thought better than the 
keepers of those cafés in country towns which are frequented 
by great numbers of the ants on market days. One such 
cafetier told me recently that all the peasants who come to his 
place are Boulangists. This is the more significant that they do 
not come from the same village, but from hamlets and farms many 
miles apart. Now, with regard to the working men in the towns, 
they are generally anxious about the prospects of employ- 
ment, and they are beginning to think that perhaps the rich 
would open their purses again if the Government were more to 
their taste. In the vine countries, that small creature, the 
phyllozera, is a dangerous enemy of the Republic. Vine lands in 
Burgundy are considered well sold at one-third of their former 
value, and I know an instance where one-twelfth has been 
willingly accepted by a vine-owner, who lost twenty thousand 

unds through the depreciation. I know another, once a rich 

man of noble family, who keeps his worthless vineyards, and is 
now teaching in a school. In the vine countries all the other 
trades are dependent on the vine, and its failure means general 
adversity. Everything that restricts the spending of money is 
unfavourable to the Republic.” 
Mr. Hamerton is a little more hopeful than M. Monod; but 
even he thinks that the Republic must adopt some mechanism 
a little less “ cumbrous and frictional” than Parliamentarism. 
But then, what is the alternative, except that Presidential 
government which General Boulanger is for the present 
advocating ? Mr. A. Dicey’s paper, on “ The Right of Public 
Meeting,” is perhaps a little too detailed for his purpose ; but 
its general drift is most instructive. Nothing, for example, 
can be more clear or persuasive than this paragraph :— 


“The notion that there is such a thing as a right of meeting in 
public places arises from more than one confusion or erroneous 
assumption. The right of public meeting—that is, the right of 
all men to come together in a place where they may lawfully be 
for any lawful purpose, and especially for political discussion—is 
confounded with the totally different alleged right of every man 
to use for the purpose of holding a meeting any place which in 
any sense is open to the public. The two rights, did they both 
exist, are essentially different, and in many countries are regulated 
by totally different rules. It is assumed again that squares, 
streets, or roads, which every man may use, are necessarily 
available for the holding of a meeting. The assumption is false, 
Acrowd blocking up a highway will probably be a nuisance in the 
legal, no less than in the popular, sense of the term, for they inter- 
fere with the ordinary citizen’s right to use the locality in the 
way permitted to him by law. Highways, indeed, are dedicated 
to the public use, but they must be used for passing and going 
along them, and the legal mode of use negatives the claim of 
politicians to use a highway as a forum, just as it excludes the 
claim of actors to turn it into an open-air theatre. The crowd who 
collect, and the persons who cause a crowd, for whatever purpose, 
to collect in a street, create a nuisance. The claim on the part of 
persons so minded to assemble in any numbers and for so long a 
time as they please, tegremain assembled ‘to the detriment of 
others having equal rights, is in its nature irreconcilable with the 
right of free passage, and there is, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, no authority whatever in favour of it.’ The general 
public cannot make out a right to hold meetings even on a com- 
mon. The ground of popular delusions as to the right of public 
meeting in open places is at bottom the prevalent notion that the 
law favours meetings held for the sake of political discussion or 
agitation, combined with the tacit assumption that when the law 
allows a right it provides the means for its exercise. No ideas 
can be more unfounded. English law no more favours or provides 
for the holding of political meetings than for the giving of 
public concerts. A man has a right to hear an orator, as he has 
aright to hear a band, or toeata bun. But each right must be 
exercised subject to the laws against trespass, against the creation 
of nuisances, against theft.” 


Any assemblage calculated or intended to cause a breach of 
the peace is an “unlawful assembly.” ‘“ Magistrates, police- 
men, and all loyal citizens, not only are entitled, but indeed 
are bound to disperse an unlawful assembly, and, if necessary, 
to do so by the use of force; and it is a gross error to suppose 
that they are bound to wait until a riot has occurred, or until 
the Riot Act has been read.” Those dicta seem to cover the 
whole case; but, in truth, there is a point which is doubtful in 
law,—namely, the right of an assembly not in itself unlawful 








to resist dispersion by force. It has such a right to some 
extent, but what is the extent is not settled. Clearly it may 
neither assault, nor maim, nor slay, for it is not defending 
itself from anything except an illegal order, and what | 
it may do has never been finally laid down. Mr. Free- | 
man, under the title of “Christianity and the Geocentric 
System,” writes a long but excellent reply to the argu- 
ment that as the world is a little and unimportant place, 
nothing so important as an avatar of the Godhead can 
have occurred here. “It is unreasonable, it is argued, to 
believe that such a scheme as that of Christianity, implying | 





such awful mysteries and so tremendous a sacrifice, can have 
been devised for the sole benefit of such an insignificant part 
of the universe as this earth and its inhabitants.” Mr. Free- 
man states many answers to that objection, but the one which 
weighs with himself is that man may well be exceedingly 
important in the universe, in spite of his weakness and in- 
significance. That the weak shall overcome the strong is, in 
his view, so constant a fact as almost to be a law. Man 
himself is one of the weakest of creatures, yet he rules 
his planet; and among men a ruling caste is always 
found to be physically weak. The world may hold 
a place in the universe out of all proportion to its physical 
size. Mr. Freeman’s idea is carefully worked out in a 
most interesting paper; but it will not convince agnostics, 
who will say, “Here is one more hypothesis,” and to 
Christians it is needless. The theory of immortality once 
granted, all is conceded, for who can measure or define the 
importance of an immortal being? We cannot measure the 
importance even of a baby, for he may be a mere consumer of 
victuals, and may be the discoverer of fire. Mr. Dale’s final 
paper on his impressions of Australia is devoted to the moral 
and religious aspect of society on the continent, and is by far 
the least satisfactory he has written. We do not get a clear 
idea out of it, except that Australians are specially inclined to 
the form of gambling which we call speculation, and that they 
themselves are more alarmed by the rowdyism of their 
growing lads than by any other symptom. No cause except 
climate is assigned for this rowdyism, nor is any cure 
suggested except universal military training. Mr. J. Runci- 
man calls attention, in “The Ethics of the Turf,” to the 
enormous extension of betting among all classes, with a 
result, he says, of equally enormous demoralisation. The 
passion for cheating spreads till the most elementary notions 
of right and wrong die out, and the successful swindler 
is elevated into a hero. Mr. Runciman gives instance 
after instance of direct but unpunished fraud, and, in- 
deed, evidently doubts if a race on which the Ring has 
much to lose, is ever fairly ran. He has, however, no remedy 
to suggest, except that of licensing bookmakers, and punishing 
the unlicensed with crushing fines. That would be to license 
evil, but apart from that, we do not see whence the good result 
of that system is tocome. The more honest the gaming-table, 
the more numerous will be its customers. 








Sir Charles Dilke concludes, in the Fortnightly, his ex- 
ceedingly bright and spirited account of the Belooch and 
Afghan frontiers of India. There has been no more enter- 
taining piece of writing in the magazines for a long time; 
and though Sir Charles does not quite convince us, he adds 
greatly to our information. He thinks it indispensable that 
if we have to resist an invasion of India, we should do it by 
defending Afghanistan. If we have pledged ourselves to the 
Ameer to do that, we agree, on the ground of national faith; 
but if not, we still maintain that we can fight best behind the 
Himalaya, because we should have all India for our base, and 
because direct water-communication with England would be 
always open. Nations which are compelled to fight with 
small armies should never fritter them away in guarding 
long lines of communication. If we go to Herat, or 
even to Candahar, the hill-tribes behind us may prove 
our most formidable foes. Mr. H. H. Jobnston, the 
African explorer, contributes a valuable opinion to the 
great missionary question. He does not apparently believe 
much in the utility of conversions, and, indeed, is inclined to 
think that the value of any creed depends upon the character 
of the race which embraces it; but he maintains that the 
missions are among the greatest of civilising agencies, and 
that if let alone, they can reduce even African tribes to decency 
and industrial order. He is strongly of opinion, too, that the 
more European the missionary is, even in such a matter as 
his clothes, the greater and the better is his influence,— 
a view held by many most experienced missionaries. He 
dishelieves altogether in Mahommedan missions, and relates 
a sad history of a peaceful Pagan Kingdom which was 
at once converted and desolated by the Arab propaganda : 
—“The religion of Mohammed as developed by the Arab 
and the African is incompatible with the welfare of humanity. 
It embodies a great reaction of the purely animal side of 
man’s nature, and as such must be steadily opposed, circum- 
scribed, and suppressed.” Professor Seeley’s lecture on 
“Ethics and Religion” is in substance a warning to en- 
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thusiastic young men that they must build an ethical system 
on Christianity, and not set up a new one to rival, perhaps to 
oppose, the greatest and oldest of Ethical Associations.—— 
M. Arsene Houssaye writes on Alfred de Musset, and, we pre- 
sume, thinks he is praising his friend. He will leave on most 
Englishmen the impression that the poet was a brutal profli- 
gate who could not even refrain from insulting the women he 
seduced. That is not the truth about Alfred de Musset, but 
it is the effect of this article, which ought not to have appeared 
in an English magazine intended to be read by everybody. 
Mr. Mallock’s able and clear paper, called “ Cowardly 
Agnosticism,” is an effort to prove that agnostics are cowardly 
in not acknowledging that, under their system of thought, 
the moral imperative, the sense of duty apart from penalties, 
must absolutely perish. That it must perish, Mr. Mallock, in 
our judgment, proves; but he does not prove that the agnostic 
refusal to admit it is in any way cowardly. They donot think 
so, and why should they say they do? It would hardly be 
possible, however, to put the case against the worship of a 
non-sentient Universism more neatly than it is put in this 
paragraph :— 

“Devoutness is made up of three things, fear, love, and 

wonder; but were the Agnostic’s thoughts really controlled by 
his own principles (which they are not) not one of these emotions 
could the Unknowable possibly excite in him. It need hardly be 
said that he has no excuse for loving it, for his own first principles 
forbid him to say that it is lovable, or that it possesses any 
character, least of all any anthropomorphic character. But 
perhaps it is calculated to excite fear or awe in him. This idea is 
more plausible than the other. The universe as compared with 
man isa revelation of forces that are infinite, and it may be said 
that surely these have something awful and impressive in them. 
There is, however, another side to the question. This universe 
represents not only infinite forces, but it represents also infinite 
impotence. So long as we conform ourselves to certain ordinary 
rules we may behave as we like for anything it can do tous. We 
may look at it with eyes of adoration, or make faces at it, and 
blaspheme it, but for all its power it cannot move a finger to touch 
us. Why, then, should a man be in awe of this lubberly All, 
whose blindness and impotence are at least as remarkable as its 
power, and from which man is as absolutely safe as a mouse in a 
hole is from a lion? But there still remains the emotion of wonder 
to be considered. Is not the universe calculated to excite our 
wonder? From the Agnostic point of view we must certainly say 
No. The further science reveals to us the constitution of things 
the feeling borne in on us more and more strongly is this, that 
it is not wonderful that things happen as they do, but that it 
would be wonderful if they happened otherwise: whilst as for the 
Unknown Cause that is behind what science reveals to us, we 
cannot wonder at that, for we know nothing at all about it, and if 
there is any wonder involved in the matter at all, it is nothing 
but wonder at our own ignorance.” 
Professor Dowden sends a careful estimate of the deceased 
critic and politician, Edmond Scherer. He describes him as 
an admirable critic, whenever his perceptions are not over- 
mastered by his Genevan morality. Did not his “ Genevan 
morality,” by giving him a standard, increase his critical 
power? Upon a much-discussed subject, M. Scherer embodied 
his critical philosophy in this exquisite epigram :—‘‘ Veils,’ 
says Scherer, ‘are made to be lifted, but woe to him who lifts 
them, for the veil itself is part of the divinity.’” This criticism, 
too, on Sainte-Beuve is quite perfect in form, though the 
enemies of the author of the Causeries hold that when he 
hated, he ceased to search for truth :—“‘I expressed the idea,’ 
he writes, ‘when Sainte-Beuve died, that something came to 
an end together with his life. This something was literature 
in the old sense of the word, the pre-occupation of the mind 
with what is beautiful and elevated, or delicate and refined, the 
search for truth in thought and balance in expression ; in a 
word, all that has hitherto been called literary taste and the 
art of writing.’ ” 








The Nineteenth Century gives us some more amateur criti- 
cisms on noticeable boon’ , but they are not generally interesting, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the notice of a German novel 
called For the Right, in which Mr. Gladstone enlogises what 
he calls the “enthusiasm for justice.” It is, he says, the 
rarest of all enthusiasms, because it cannot deck itself 
in varied colours; but “the sanctuary of pure justice, 
frequented or not, is a Holy of Holies.” That is a remarkable 
obiter dictum from a man who has so often seemed of late to 
let other enthusiasms obscure his notion of justice altogether. 
The most readable paper in the number is, perhaps, Sir 
W. Gregory’s “ Daniel O’Conne!l,” which certainly shows 
O’Connell at his best. Sir William admits, however, that 
he had one immutable prejudice. He could not endure Sir 
Robert Peel, and judged him as unfavourably after the great 








aS 
battle about Maynooth as before it. The following admirable 
story testifies to O’Connell’s quickness as a counsel :— 

“ One of O’Connell’s earliest displays of forensic acuteness took 

place at Tralee. The question in dispute touched the validity of 
a will which had been made almost in articulo mortis. The instru- 
ment seemed drawn up in due form; the witnesses gave ample 
confirmation that it had been legally executed. One of them was 
an old servant. O’Connell cross-examined him, and allowed him 
to speak on in the hope that he might say too much. The witness 
had already sworn that he had seen the deceased sign the will, 
‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘I saw him sign it, and surely there was life in 
him at the time.’ The expression, frequently repeated, led 
O’Connell to suspect that it had a peculiar meaning. Fixing his 
eye on the old man, he said, ‘You have taken a solemn oath before 
God and man to speak the truth and the whole truth ; the eye of 
God is on you, and the eyes of your neighbours are fixed on you 
too. Answer me, by virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which 
has passed your lips, Was the testator alive when he signed the 
will?’ The witness quivered, his face grew ashy pale as he re- 
peated, ‘There was life in him.’ The question was reiterated, and 
at last O’Connell half-compelled, half-cajoled him to admit that, 
after life was extinct, a pen had been put into the testator’s hand, 
that one of the party guided it to sign his name, while, as a salve 
for the conscience of all concerned, a living fly was put into the 
dead man’s mouth to qualify the witnesses to bear testimony that 
‘there was life in him’ when he signed the will.” 
Lady Blake confirms the horrid story that Newfoundland 
sealers frequently skin the young seals alive, inflicting, as 
they live for many hours, or even days, the most appalling 
tortures. This is not done, as is said to be the case with 
cats, to improve the skin, but out of pure callousness and 
reluctance to waste time in giving the coup de gréce. The 
sealers regard the seals as fishes, and therefore incapable 
of feeling——The remainder of the articles are unusually 
slight, even Professor Huxley’s, though it professes to contain 
a full answer to the Christian theory of the Resurrection. 
The Professor believes that the only true account in the 
Gospels is the one which, he says, implies that Jesus was 
laid in the tomb alive, and arose and went into Galilee. 
This is not the place to discuss the facts; but does Mr. 
Huxley imagine that the Apostles and Disciples suffered 
martyrdom without really believing that Christ had risen 
from the dead? And with what motive, if he did not 
rise, did they invent a statement opposed to the whole 
experience of man? The contempt of the Professor for 
St. Paul’s intellect is not a little amusing, especially as 
it is based upon nothing but this,—that St. Paul, being 
satisfied by a vision that Christ had risen, did not im- 
mediately cross-examine everybody as to the facts. When 
Mr. Huxley sees bread, does he go to the bakery to ask if 
bread it really be?——-The Rev. H. Sidebotham upholds the 
refusal of the Bishop of Gibraltar to allow a chaplain to 
be stationed at Monte Carlo, by the argument that as special 
attacks on gaming would not be permitted, ordinary ministra- 
tions would only soothe English visitors into a false impression 
that a visit to Monte Carlo was respectable. Would not that 
argument be fatal to the ministrations of the Church in any 
sinful place? Monte Carlo is a nuisance to Europe, no doubt, 
and also a place full of sin; but we should have thought that 
therefore it specially needed “ordinary services,” supposed, 
at all events by Mr. Sidebotham, to be means of grace. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_ 

The Colonial Ofice List for 1889. By John Anderson and Sidney 
Webb. (Harrison and Sons.)—This universal dictionary of the 
Colonies well maintains its character for variety of useful and 
interesting information brought up to date. We find here de- 
tailed statistics of Colonial trade, finance, population, tariffs, 
railways, systems of government and of education, &c.; and we 
are also enabled to gather that the vast body of the British 
Empire has not stood still in recent times, but that it ever con- 
tinues to grow steadily, nolens volens. We are told that “Christmas, 
Fanning, and Penrhyn Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, were formally 
annexed in 1888, as lying in the path of a possible telegraph cable 
connecting Canada and Australasia. Another Christmas Island, 
two hundred miles south of the western end of Java, entirely un- 
inhabited, was annexed in July, 1888, in view of a project fora 
duplicate cable to Australia. In November, 1888, a Protectorate 
was established over the Hervey or Cook Islands, the inhabitants 
of which had frequently asked for British protection.” But these 
are mere unconsidered trifles compared with the other protec- 
torates and spheres of influence entered upon last year. In North 
Borneo agreements were made with the Rajah of Sarawak, the 
Sultan of Brunei, and the Directors of the British North 
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Borneo Company, under which the territories of those three 
Governments passed under British protection and control as 
regards all foreign relations, while their internal administration 
remained independent. Again, in the Malay Peninsula, “the 
Sultan of Pahang (a large State on the East Coast) in 1888 
requested and obtained the appointment of a British Resident,” 
on the same footing as the Residents who have for over twelve 
years guided the destinies of the neighbouring States of Perak, 
Selangor, and Sungei Ujong. Finally, last September the 
Imperial British East African Company was granted a Charter of 
Incorporation “for the entire management of those parts of the 
Zanzibar dominions which are recognised in the Anglo-German 
Treaty of 1886 as reserved for the exclusive exercise of British in- 
fluence.” The territory to be controlled by this Company comprises 
“strip of coast one hundred and fifty miles in length, including 
the important harbour of Mombassa, probably the finest harbour 
on the East Coast of Africa, and stretching inward” ten miles ; but 
the Company have full powers for ultimately acquiring territory 
“as far as the zone of British influence extends, three hundred 
and sixty miles from the coast to the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza.” Weare reminded that “the general character of the 
East African Coast is deadly, but,” it is satisfactory to learn, that 
“beyond the central half of the British line, from a little south of 
Mombassa to Malendi, this [character ?] is reported to be almost 
entirely absent.” This is not a bad record for one year’s 
expansion. 

Government Year-Book, 1889. Edited by Lewis Sergeant. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is a ‘‘ Record of the Forms and Methods of 
Government in Great Britain, her Colonies,and Foreign Countries.” 
An introduction deals with the questions of the “ diffusion of 
Popular Government over the globe,” and of international juris- 
dictions. The historical element is supplied by a record of im- 
portant events “ affecting national and international government.” 
—The Civil Service Calendar and Official Regulations. Edited by 
William Bassett. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Debrett’s House of 
Commons and Judicial Bench, 1889. (Dean and Son.)—This con- 
tains a brief record of the parentage, birth, education, and general 
history of the various Members of the House of Commons, and 
also a list of the counties, or divisions of counties, boroughs, &c., 
returning Members to Parliament, with a statement of the numbers 
polled at the last election. The “ Judges” include the Judges of 
the Superior Courts, of the County-Courts, and those who hold 
judicial office in the Colonies. Church Work: Mission Life, 
edited by the Rev. J. G. Deed (Wells Gardner and Co.), con- 
tains the year’s issue of a valuable and interesting periodical. 
——Newspaper Press Directory, 1889. (C. Mitchell and Co.)— 
This is the forty-fourth annual issue. Every Metropolitan and 
every provincial newspaper is noticed and described, mostly in 
its own words. Judging by their own accounts of themselves, 
it is quite amazing what an intelligent and well-conducted 
Press we have in England. Of course, this is the only method 
that the conductors of a periodical of this kind can follow. 
They cannot pretend to criticise. The facts of publication, date, 
&e., are stated on their responsibility; for the rest they are 
not supposed to answer. The Australian Handbook, 1889. 
(Gordon and Gotch.)—This is the twentieth annual issue. The 
book serves the double purpose of a directory and a history. 
To any one concerned with Australian affairs, it is indispensable. 
P. and O. Pocket-Book. (P.and O. Offices.)—A guide to the 
history and operations of this important Company.—-Ezamina- 
tion Papers of the Royal University of Ireland: a Supplement to 
the Calendar, 1889. (Alexander Thom and Co., Dublin.) —— 
Royal Calendar and Index, 1889 (W. H. Allen), contains a corrected 
list of the Houses of Parliament, the Orders of Knighthood, &c., an 
Army and a Navy List, official directory, list of ecclesiastical dig- 
nities and corporations, of charitable institutions and schools, with 
4 copious index which makes the whole of the information easily 
accessible.——The Civil Service Directory, 1889 (same publishers), 
gives a complete list of all persons connected with the various 
public offices and public service. The Advertiser's A BC (T. B. 
Browne) contains a list of all London, provincial, and Colonial 
newspapers, magazines, &c., with copious indices. The Adver- 
tiser’s Guardian (Louis Collins), supplies warning against various 
traps which are laid for advertisers, which might furnish some 
amusing matter, but that one does not care to tread— 


** per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso ;” 


or, in other words, over ground honeycombed with actions for 
libel. There is also a variety of information of a kindred kind, 
lists of journals, &e. -The Metropolitan Year-Book, 1889 (Cassell 
and Co.), supplies a great variety of information on things serious 
and sportive connected with London.—Sell’s Directory of 
Registered Telegraphic Addresses. (Sells.) Burdett’s Oficial In- 
telligence. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 


























Selections from Schiller’s Poems. Translated by E. P. Arnold- 











Forster. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Mr. Arnold-Forster gives 
us here some praiseworthy translations, mostly of poems which 
are already well known to readers cf Schiller. We are inclined 
to think that ‘The Walk” is one of his most successful efforts. 
They are in “ elegiacs,” a metre which certainly is better suited 
to the English language than are hexameters, as they do not 
require pauses, which, of course, are essential to the unmixed 
hexameter. Here is a specimen of the translator’s work :— 


** Look at the rows which mark the extent of the countryman’s holding, 

Woven by Ceres’ self into the tapestried field. q 

Kindly decree of the law, of the deity watching above us, 
Since from the brazen world charity fadeth away. 

But with a bolder sweep, dividing the orderly pastures, 
Sometimes lost in the wood, now on the slope of the hill, 

Glitters a silvery streak, the broad highway of the country ; 
And the rafts glide by down the immaculate stream. 

Multiplied over the plain the bells of the cattle are tinkliag, 
And the herdsman’s song echoes the only reply. 

Villages brighten the stream, and ham'ets peep throu rh the thickets, 
Others behind the hill right on the precipice hang.” 


But the emphasised “the” in the fourth and fifth couplets is 
objectionable. 


Side-Lights on the Stuarts. By F. A. Inderwick, M.A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This volume contains eight essays dealing with 
various subjects and personages of the seventeenth century. 
«That High and Mighty Prince, King James,” is the subject of 
the first; “Monmouth’s Rebellion,” of the last. The second of 
the eight is perhaps the most important, as bringing before the 
reader what will probably be more novel than the other contents 
of the book. Few readers have anything beyond a vague sympathy 
for Arabella Stuart, as an unlucky lady who suffered for her 
dangerous proximity to the throne. Mr. Inderwick has taken 
much pains to bring out her figure in a definite way, and has 
certainly succeeded. He enables us to see her as she was, and the 
result is, what does not always follow in such efforts, that our 
liking for her is greatly increased. Her letters, printed in full, 
show us a woman of both sense and sensibility. In “ Witchcraft” 
and “The King’s Healing,” we have interesting glimpses into 
two strange by-ways of the human mind. “The Regicides” is 
a discreditable chapter in English history. In “ Monmouth’s 
Rebellion,” illustrated by an analysis of ‘ The Western Circuit 
Gaol-Book (1685),” we find that even Jeffreys was not quite so 
black as he was painted. 


Songs of a Revolutionary Epoch. By J. L. Joynes.. (Foulger and 
Co.)—The “German revolutionary poets” are the singers whose 
utterances Mr. Joynes renders into English verse, and renders, 
we may say, with much spirit. Heine and Freiligrath are the 
chief of the names. The others will scarcely have reached beyond 
their native country. But there are some vigorous things to be 
found in what they wrote. Thus, Georg Herwegh writes :— 


‘* They whose high fortunes here are made 
Still promised him a throne as high : 
’Tis thus the Peoples’ debt is paid 
In drafts upon the sky.” 
And again, in words that certainly have not lost their significance 
now :— 
“THE One Toinag NEEDFUL. 
The cry goes up from hearts that bleed, 
Goes up in every nation : 
In this half Europe bitter need, 
In that half sheer starvation ! 
Crops fail, and taxes press full sore 
Upon the poor man’s shou'ders ; 
But one thing waxes more and more, 
The multitude of soldiers. 


An debt increases fast as well 
To pay for warlike trifles, 
Powder and cannon, shot and shell, 
And new repeating-rifles. 
Still gape the Governments for gold, 
To get them guns and raiment ; 
The poor for pay are bought and sold, 
The rich kick at the payment.” 
This is certainly a volume worth looking into. The translator 
has entered with no common sympathy into the spirit of his 
originals. 

An admirably vigorous paper on teaching, Stimulus, by A. 
Sidgwick, M.A. (Cambridge University Press), has reached, we 
are glad to see, a new edition. Whether it has been noticed before 
in these columns, we cannot say ; but we cannot do wrong in giving 
it an emphatic recommendation. Every teacher of the classics 
(the subject with which it deals) should read it. 

Booxs Recetvep.—Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum. 
By Henry B. Wheatley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a 
volume which will interest book-lovers. It contains descriptions, 
illustrated by photographs, of sixty-two book-covers belonging to 
the British Museum Library, and remarkable for “beauty or 
historic interest.”’ The Psalter written for the Princess Melissinda, 
daughter of Baldwin II., stands first on the list, a “ Jerome to 
Damasus” in silver covers is third, and there are specimens of 
Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at Weston, the 
Seat of the Earl of Bradford. (Elliot Stock.)—This is the last of 
four catalogues of the kind executed by Miss Mary Boyle. The 
others are of the portraits at Hinchinbrook, Longleat, and 





the whole. 
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Pamhanger. It is arranged according to the rooms, and is, we 
need not say, highly interesting. Napoleon at St. Helena. By 
Barry Edward O’Meara. 2 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—It is 
possible that all our readers may not remember that Mr. O’Meara 
was surgeon to Napoleon in St. Helena, and that after the 
Emperor’s death he published an account of his life in captivity 
very adverse to Sir Hudson Lowe. Our impression is that 
it would have been well to leave the book in the oblivion into 
which it had fallen. It has been thought otherwise. It only re- 
mains to say that it reappears with every advantage of typography, 
&e., and that from time to time occasion is taken to represent 
things as they really were. There is the notorious sale of the 
plate, for instance, made, according to Napoleon’s statement, to 
avoid starvation, but really to bring odium on the English Govern- 
ment. In The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very Rev. H. 
D. M. Spence and Rev. Joseph Exell (Kegan Paul and Co.), we 
have Luke i.-xii., the exposition being by Dean Spence, the 
homiletics by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, and the homilies by the 
Rev. W. Clarkson and the Rev. R. M. Edgar.—The Biblical Illus- 
trator, edited by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Nisbet and Co.), con- 
tains in the present volume the Epistle to the Ephesians.——The 
Manual of Biblical Archeology. By Carl Friedrich Keil. Trans- 
lated and edited by the Rev. Alex. Cusin, M.A. Vol. II. (T. 
and T. Clark.)—In this volume, the first part is concluded 
by an account of the “Cycle of Sabbaths” and the Feasts, 
both pre-exilic and post-exilice; and the second part follows 
with an exhaustive account of the domestic and social life, the 
occupations, and the institutions, political and judicial, of the 
Jewish people. The Rey. M. F. Sadler continues his work of 
annotating the Bible by publishing The First and Second Epistles to 
the Corinthians. (Bell and Sons.) —— Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. (Armstrong and 
Son, New York, U.S.A.) ——Studies of the Science of General History. 
By Dr. G. G. Zerffi. Vol. II., Medieval History.” (Hirschfield 
Brothers.) The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas Andrews, M.D. 
With a Memoir by P. G. Tait, M.A., and A. Crum Brown, M.D. 
(Macmillan.)——Cassell’s New German Dictionary. By Elizabeth 
Weir. (Cassell and Co.) Contributions to the Textual Criticism 
of the Divina Commedia. By the Rev. Edward Moore, D.D. (The 
University Press, Cambridge.) The Construction of the Wonder- 
Sul Canon of Logarithms. By John Napier. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
— Genealogical Chronology of the World Before Christ. By Albert 
Welles. Edited by Katherine Alvert McMurdo. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.) A Text-Book of General Astronomy for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. By Charles A. Young. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) 
—It is not exactly “astronomy without mathematics,” but it 
requires “only the most elementary knowledge of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry ” for its reading. It is meant, says the author, 
“to supply that amount of information which may fairly be 
expected of every ‘liberally educated’ person.” We offer a humble 
protest on the part of those whose education is literary, but with- 
out derogating from the proper value of the book, which, indeed, 
is vouched for by the author’s reputation. Solution of the 
Examples in a Treatise on Algebra, by Charles Smith, M.A. (Mac- 
millan); and from the same publishers, Key to Lock’s Elementary 
Trigonometry. The Causation of Disease. By Harry Campbell, 
M.D. (H. K. Lewis.) Tactics and Organisation; or, English 
Military Institutions and the Continental Systems. By Captain F. 
A. Maude. (Thacker and Co.) 






































ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


14,935.—A South-Ea:tern Committee is in want of the sum of £2 123., to pro- 
long the stay of a child in the Alexandra Hip Hospital. The doctor advises a 
term of six months further as necessary to effect a cure. The mother is a widow 
and can only help slightly. 


11,037.—An Eastern Committee wishes to raise £3 18s., to enab'e them to con- 
tinue an allowance of 3s. a week to a poor widow, who was a weaveress prior to 
the breakdown of her health, A married daughter is assisting as far as possible, 
and the Committee can thoroughly recommend the case, 


13,347.—£2 103. is much needed to continue keeping a boy in a Cripples’ Home. 
The father is at present disabled by an accident and is unable to help. Very 
encouraging accounts have been 1eceivel regarding the boy, who is learning the 
trade of a saddler. 


11,069.—The sum of £7 16s. is needed to continue the payment of an allowance 
of 6s. a week toa man of 54 years, who has been paralysed for some years, He 
was formerly a skilled optician, and is now dependent on 4s. a week from his club 
and what the wife can earn by laundry-work. There are three children, and the 
a 13, bas obtained a scholarship at the People’s Palace, and is getting 
on well. 
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DEATH. 
Lanepon.—On March 22nd, at Sunny Bank Cottage, Farmi , . 
ol =, a youngest daughter of the inte Caleb Beat? 
“ ‘6 
| * LIBERTY ” 
L I B E R T Y CRETONNES & CHINTZES 
ART _, _ (Non-ARSENIcaL), 
~ ie pnp po Draperies. Ina 
vast va iqu i 
FA B R ICS colours. ines irom 84. js dong gn 
AND “TIBERTY” © 
SPECIALITIES TAPESTRIES & 
For Dresses and Furniture, In new, original, and SL USLINS. 
Patterns post-free. a a “ bs aapemag Prices, 
LIBERTY & CO.| REGENT STRERT LONDON Ww. 
f] 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians { 36s. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 


| 
| 
HYDROPATHY, | 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| 
SMEDLEY’S. 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 














| Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, with many Additional Illustrations. 


| £& Y §E 8, 
; And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
| With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R MS., &e. 
O U R | With 70 Illustrations, prive 1s., cloth. 
| Press NOTICE. . 
| This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers, 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 
E Y E Ss. interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates to 
| the choice of spectacles.’’—Health. ; 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, z 
| Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownrna, 355 
| Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8.W., and 63 Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
" tase ang “43 ss see see a) ee es rene O14 3... 072 
Including postage to any of‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6..... HOTS Bites 07 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... rie) fet eal eee 016 38..... 08 2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipeE Pact, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 





Page .£10 10 0O| Narrow Column. 
Half-Page ...... se 0} Half-Column .... 
Quarter-Page ... 212 6{ Quarter-Column....... 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. ve" 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inca. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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Dowling (R.), Indolent Essays, cr 8V0 ........+.++ 
Froude (J. A.), Two Chiefs of Dunboy, cr 8vo = 
Goldsmi'h (0.), Poems and Plays, 2 vols, 12mo . 
Graves (C. L.), Green above the Red, 4to 
Guinness (G.), In the Far Kast, cr 8vo 
Herford (W. H.), The School, cr 8vo... 
Hers (Marquis de), Le Comte de Paris, i 
Jenkins (E.), A Modern Paladin, cr =a oisstceseessescensse scares (Triibner) 5 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, preface by H. P. Liddon, cr 8vo ...... (E. Stock) 6/0 
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Lamb (C.), Essays of Elia, 12mo seteegeeeseesgesgesetenceesaeseese (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Le Conte (J.), Evolution in Relation to Religious Tuought (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
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), First and Fundamental Truths, 8V0 ..........00-00-e000+ (Marmillan) 9/0 

soo ht b5, Scotland’s Pa:t, and Plaze in the Revolution of 1688 (Elliot) 36 
Meldola (R.), Chemistry of Photography, cr 8V0_ ..........s0.c0000-+ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Ohbnet (G.), Dr. Rameau, cr HOD vsccssacvaracacsaesess - (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Ohnet (@ ), Rival Actresses, cr 8vo ........ eathatedacad (Vizetelly) 3/6 
Philips (H.), Little Mrs. Murray, cr BAY ines (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Raffalovich (M. A.), It is Thyself: Poems, cr 8V0 .........2+..+.-..-+-+.(W. Scott) 36 
Ringwalt (J. L.), Development of Transportation Systems, folio...(Putnams) 25/0 
Rives (A.), A Brother to Dragons, cr Di iciaceconscotsncsienes ears ..(Brentano) 3/6 
Rives (A.), Virgivia of Virginia, Cr BVO .......0.eseseeererserees .{Brentano) 3/6 
Rogers (K.), Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy, cr 8vo ......... (S. Low) 2/6 
Taylor (J. A.and A. A.), Social Heretic, 2 vols, cr 8vo......(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Todd (C. B.), Washington, the National Capitol, cr 8vo ............... (Putnams) 6/0 
Williams (S. W.), Cistercian Abbey of Strata, Florida, 8vo... ..+...(Roper) 10/6 
Wright (D ), Thoughts on some Words of Christ, cr 8vo .............. (E. Stock) 3/6 
HE WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE. 

A HEAD-MASTER will be shortly appointed for the Boys’ School, which will 
be opened after the summer holidays. ‘Candidates must be graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Stipend, £129 a year, with an additional 
allowance of £40 a year for house-rent, and a capitation fee of £2 193. on every 
boy up to 100, and of £2 beyond that number. 

A HEAD-MISTRESS will also be appointed for the Girls’ School, which will be 
opened at the same date. Stipend, £80 a year, with a capitation fee of £: 10s, on 
every girl attending. 

Candidates are requested to state, in their letter of application, their age, the 
nature and extent of their educational training and experience as a teacher, and 
to furnish therewith fifteen copies of their testimonials. 

Further particulars may be obtained from, and applications must be sent by 
April 18th to, the Clerk to the Governors, T. L. CHADWICK, Esq., Solicitor, 
Dewsbury. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 








ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle; Dairy.—For terms 
and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 
London, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J, KENNEDY, Head-Master. 








INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, willOPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 

nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 

the Lord Bishop of Guildford (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of Winchester 

College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 

the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 





pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
limited. Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting, Vacancies at Easter. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master., 





EAD-MASTER (Graduate of a University of the United 
Kingdom) WANTED for the CARDIFF PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Salary, £150 per annum, with a capitation grant of 63. 8d. per term for each 
pupi!,and unfarnished house. There is accommodation for 25 boarders in the 
School-House.—Applications and testimcnials should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 5 Park Lane, Cardiff, on or before April 16th next, from whom 
any further particulars can be obtained. 





ok SALE, well-established high-class SCHOOL for GIRLS 
at GREAT MALVERN, with freehold dwelling-house, with immediate posses- 
sion, or so as to continue School after the Easter vacation. The house is stone- 
built and well situated, contains spacious entrance hall, handsome double 
drawing-room, large and convenient dining-room, breakfast-rcow, sitting-room, 
two staircases, bath-room, and upwards of 20 bedrooms, is fitted with every con- 
venience, and has recently had improved drainage arrangements added. Good 
supply cf gas and water. Property, including garden, nearly ore acre.—For 
further particulars, apply, GEOFFREY NEW, Solicitor, Evesham. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
z CIRENCESTER. 
: Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
oe Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so 
arranged as to afford &@ convenient opportunity for students to commence their 
medical course.—Full information may be obtained from the Office of ths College, 


Gower Street, W.C. 
MARCUS BECK, M.S., M.B., Dean. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
es HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

PrinctPpaAL—Miss BISHOP 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent, The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


‘Py SSTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 
T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. MINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under l4on January 1st, 18+9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 

















HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
saat Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 


S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

















With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE UNLVERSITY EDUCATION of WOMEN at ST. 
ANDREWS.—The University of St. Andrews will open PROFESSORIAL 
CLASSES in June and July, 1839, for the University Education of Women. The 
Subjects of Instruction will be those now taught in the University, andin addition 
the Languages and Literatures of France and Germany. The Fee for each Class 
will be £2 23,—Intending Students must send in their Names and Addresses —_ 
the Subject or Subjects they propose to study), to the SECRETARY of the 
University, not later than April 10th. 





ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


sig Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.~-41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 





AKE of GENEVA.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a 
LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, close to the High School for 
Girls. Greatest care given to the study of German and French. Private lessons 
in music and painting. Terms moderate. Pleasantly situated house. Highest re- 
ferences.—Address, Friulein POCHHAMMER, Joli-Clos, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


NiYV & Esker ¥ of OTAGO, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


f CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

* This CHAIR having become VACANT through the death of Professor Ma‘n- 
waring Brown, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BOARD of PROPERTY are 
prepared to receive and consider APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES, 

The Salary will be £600 per annum (which will commence to run from the date of 
embarkation), besides the CLASS FEES, wh‘ch are £3 3s. for each Student per term 
of six months, The sum of £100 will be advanced for passage to Dunedin and 
other expenses, Intending Candidates in Great Britain must forward their 
Applications (stating age) and 12 printed copies of their Testimonials, on or before 
May 3lst, 1889, to the Subscriber, who will supply further information and 
forward copies of the University Calendar if desired. No religious test is required 
to hold office inthe University, which is entirely unconnected with any denom:- 
i HUGH AULD, W.S. 





nation. 
21 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, April 3rd, 1889. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting, Home comforts. 
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; “BROWN ” ANIMAL SANATORY INSTITUTION. 


(Under the Government of the University of London.) 





In conformity with the Founder’s Wil), this Institution provides VETERINARY 
ADVICE and TREATMENT for “ Quadrupeds and Birds useful to Man, 
without charge beyond immediate expenses.” Over 45,000 Animals (22,500 
Horses, 11,700 Dogs, 3,150 Cats, and other Animals) bave been received at the 
Institution since its foundation, of which 34,650 have been completely cured. 
Every ycar the number of cases brought for treatment greatly incrcases. The 
income of the Charity has in consequence become utterly inadequate to meet the 
demands made upon it; and the Committee now, for the first time, APPEAL 
to the PUBLIC for HELP to enable them to maintain the efficiency of the 
Institution, and in particular to provide the additional stal's and hospital acoom- 
modation and attendance which are most urgently needed to atford the requisite 
relief to the objects of the Founder’s benevolence. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Mr. 
T. LE M. DOUSE, University of London, Burlington Gardens, W.; or at the 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall, S.W. 


s ORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTs, 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The COLLEGE will RE )PEN, in the new premises at 19 Queensberry Place, 
South Kensington, on MONDAY, April 29th. Classes held for Dressmaking, 
Cookery, Household Management, Fine Laundry Work, Hairdressing, Millinery, 
Upholstery, Hygicne and Sick Nursing, Book-Keeping, and Finance. A limited 
number of Resident Students received.—Applications for admission should be 
made at once, and be addressed to Miss FAULKNER, Principal. 











UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 
The Hospital contains 695 beds, of whizh 509 are in constant occupation. There 

are Wards for Obstetric and Ophthalmic cases, and other special Departments, 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examina- 

tions of the University of London, and other Higher Examinations, 
APPOINTMENTS. —AII Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance 

with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment, ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of the value of 100 

guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years of age; and one of 50 guineas, open 

to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of 

the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 

years of age. PRIZHS are awarded to Students in their various years amounting 

in the aggregate to more than £300. During the past year additional accommo- 
dation has been afforded in the PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGICAL 

Departments, and a Laboratory has been provided for the study of BACTERI- 

OLOGY. There isa STUDENTS’ CLUB in the Hospital, containing a Dining- 

Room, Reading-Rooms, and a large Gymnasium. 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—A Residential College is in course of erection upon a site imme- 
diately contiguous to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 Students in addition 
to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr, PERRY, 

Guy’s Hospital, London, S8.E. 





Dr. WILLIAMS’S GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIPS, 


NE SCHOLARSHIP of £45 per annuum, tenable for 
THREE YEARS atthe UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW, by an Undergraduate, 
being a native of South Britain, and intending to enter the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministry, is offered for Competition in September next.—Names of intending 
Candidates must be sent, on or before September 10th, to the SECRETARY, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, 
Dr. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Grafton Street, Gower Street, London. 





Dr. WILLIAMS’S DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS, 


NE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 per annum, tenable for TWO 
YEARS in any UNIVERSICY or SCHVOL of THEOLOGY, subject to 
the approval of the Trnstees, by a Graduate preraring for the Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministry, is offered tor Competition in September next.—Names of in- 
tending Candidates must be sent, on or before June Ist, to the SECRETARY 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 
Dr. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Grafton Street, Gower Street, London, 





EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to 
= miking of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
auseases, 

The Company appoint annually, 

— next election one of the present Scholars may be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April, by Ictter, 
addressed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., from 
whom yrarticulars may be obtained, 


ILLSIDE, GODALMING, SURREY (close to Charter- 

house).—PREPARATORY for CHARTERHOUSE and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,.—A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; G. 
GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
late Assistant-Master of Charterhouse. 








NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 

BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 

development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 

age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 
COLLEGE, 


oe LONDON 
(for LADIES) 


8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 2nd. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





oe ORs COLLEGE LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S “NOTICEABLE BOOK,??« 





* For the Right: a Romance. By Karl E. Franzos. With Pref 
i 4 . ace by G 
MacDonald, LL.D, James Clarke and Oo. 6s. veenpe 


a Right Hon. W. E. Giapsrone, in the Nineteenth Century for April, says : 

—‘‘It is with some confidence that I commend to the notice of your readers 
a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled ‘For the Right.’ It is translated from 
the German, and is known to me only in its English dress, which appears to 
render faithfully its form and lineaments. The work is a novel, of which the 
scene is laid in the Carpathian Mountains, Among its secondary merits, it has 
that of laying open to the Western eye the manners of a Slavonic people, little 
known, I apprehend, even to their Austrian fellow-subjects, but with abundance 
of vital sap, and the promise of a future more or less remote. It is like a Picture 
full of atmosphere and light, and affords a welcome relief from the hackneyed 
conventionalites, which form the staple of so much French, and I fear it must be 
added much English, romance......But, although what has been said may suffice to 
show that an intending reader need not be perplexed with the fear of commo:. 
place, it has really only brought him to the threshold of the great interest of 
the book, which lies in its individual characters. It lies, indeed, centrally and 
supremely in one of them...... The story is of too much interest to allow of any 
marring it by a relation of the plot. Nor is such a relation necdfal for my 
purpose, because the commanding force and attraction of the plot itself js 
summed up in its central idea, which is that of a nature possessed and impelled 
by an enthusiasm for justice, alike passionate, persistent, and profound......The 
path which the author has chosen for himself is one of extreme difficulty, The 
execution of his task may at this or that point be criticised; but while 
the aim is unusual and remote, the ordinary strain of the book is 
skilfully kept free from exaggeration. Although the hero walks by 
faith, and not by sight, its tone is in no way polemical. Although it is 
charged with the profoundest moral teaching, it his not the fault, I should say 
the unpardonable fault, of being a didactic novel. It does not trifle with its 
reader ; and so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the book. He ought 
to be the better for perusing it; but if not the better ho may be the worse. 
Justice is indeed one of the four heathen virtues; but the meaning of this is 
that it forms part of that bed of nature on which Christianity itself is built. In 
rone of the lines of excellency, whether among the religious or the irreligious, is 
proficiency so rare. In no school of virtue are the students so few. But the 
sanctuary of pure justice, frequented or not, is a Holy of Holies, The writer, 
who succeeds in quickening our sense and love of it, thereby opens and refreshes 
the deepest, the purest, and the most inward fountains of our nature.”’ 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and,, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
“BY 
CO. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

‘* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTO TY PA COMPAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE DIAMOND MARK. — 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 








GENTLEMAN seeks a LADY of refined tastes, accustomed 

to the management of a large house, to take entire control of servants, 

and to supervise the bringing-up of two children (two and three years). Age 

about 40. Good health, and unexceptional personal references required.—Apply 

by letter, stating all particulars, to ‘*LEX,’’ F. Calder Turner’s Library, 1 
Bathurst Street, Hyde Park, W. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nriusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








LFRACOMBE.-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


An enjoyable resort, especially attractive in spring. Mild and equable climate. | 
Visitors received en pension, Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, ! 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





— 
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The List of Subscriptions opens to-day, and closes on or before Tuesday, April 9th, 


for both Town and Country. 








Acquisition of the Copyright, Plant, 


and Stock of HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, and the Contract with the Govern- 


ment for their Publication; and the Amalgamation of MACRAE, CURTICE, and COMPANY, Limited; WYMAN and SONS ; 
CLEMENT SMITH, and COMPANY, Limited; E. VANONI and CO.; and HENRY VICKERS. 





THE CAPITAL 


Consisting of 20,000 Eight per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 


HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, 


LIMITED. 
£375,000, 


of £10 each and 17,500 Ordinary Shares of £10 each (of which 8,125 


Preference and 8,125 Ordinary Shares are reserved for, and will be allotted to, the Vendors in part payment of the purchase-money). 


The Shares now offered are payable £1 per Share on Application, £8 on Allotment, £3 on April 30th, and £3 on May 30th. 


Shareholders may pay in full on Allotment, and Dividends will be calculated from date of payment. 


The Directors have taken power to pay Interim 


Dividends on both classes of Shares half-yearly. 





DIRECTORS. 

sir Henry A. Isaacs, St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 

Coleridge J. Kennard, Esq. (Director of the Consolidated Bank, Limited), 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.P. (late Government Press Comm'ssioner of 
India). 

Co. sed Paul, Esq. (Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., Publishers, Pater- 
noster Sauare). 

H, J. Manning, Esq , 5 Pump Court, Temple. f 

A. P. Sinnett, Esq. (late Editor of the Indian Pioneer). 

Horatio Bottomlcy, Esq. (Managing Director, Macrae, Curtice, and Co., Limited), 


| BANKERS.—The Consolidated Bank, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C.; ani 
| Charing Cross, S.W ; and Pall Mall, Manchester. 
| So.icrrors.—Messrs. William Webb and Co., 6 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

AupiTors.— Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co., Chartered Accountants, St. 

Swithin’s Lane, E C., and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brokers,—Messrs. Hollebone Bros. and Trench, 18 Birchin Lane, and Stock 

| Exchange, E.C. 
Secretary.—A. Edmund Edwards, Esq. 
OrFicEs.—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE recent acquisition of the copyright of “ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Deb ites” and the contract with the Government for their publication by 
MacRae, Curtice, and Co., Limited, together with the largely increasing general 
trade secured by this Company, have rendered necessary som? importaut addi- 
tions to its works. The Directors, in order to attain this end, and with a view 
at the same time to termiuating the competition of certain other businesses of a | 
kindred nature carried on in close proximity to their own, have decided on 
effecting an amalgamation with the other important firms mentioned below. 

This step will secure a complete and powerfal combination of practically all de- 

partments of the printing and publishing trades, with the requisite equipment of 

extensive modern plant, macLinery, and stock-in-trade, all to be concentrated | 
under one ceutral administration, which will be strengthened by the presence on 

the Board of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr H. J. Manning, Mr, A. 

P. Sinnett, and Mr. Horatio Bottomley, the Directors and Managing Director of 

MacRae, Cartice, and Company, Limited. 

The advantages of amalgamation have been sufficiently demonstrated by the 
success of MacRae, Curtice, and Compiny, Limited, which was constituted in its 
present form towards the end of 1887 for the purpose of carrying out, up ona | 
smaller scale, the main pritciple of the present Company—the consolidation of | 
neighbouring firms, The capital, which has been fully allotted, consists of 
£120,000, and dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum have been paid upon 
all classes of shares, The accounts of the Company have been regularly aniited | 
by Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co., Chartered Accountants The offices 
and publishing department are at 12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, the works 
being situate at Clement’s Inn Passage, Russell Court, and Red Lion Court, W.”. | 

The Company will take over the important contract which has been entered | 
into between MacRae, Curtice, and Co., Limited, and Mr. Thomas Hansard, the 
sole proprietor of “ Hansird’s Parliamentary Debates,” for the acquisition of the | 
copyright of that national publication, together with the plant hitherto used in | 
its production, and all the back volumes, including a large stock of the old | 
“Parliamentary History,’ thus constituting the most perfect Parliamentary | 
record in existence. The Company w'll, therefore, under the contract which has 
been entered into between MacRae, Curtice, and Co., Limited, and the Government, 
be enabled to continue the publication of “ Hansard”’ under its established title, 
and with all the advantages accruing from its continuous and unbroken issue. 
The Company will also take over various sub-contracts which hav» recently been 
secured in connection with the above. Mr. Hansard has been invited to take a 
seat upon the Board of the Company, but has been compelled to de:line on the 
grounds of his advanced age and failing hea'th., 

The Directo’s have been able to secure, through the retirement of the senior 
partner, the business of Messrs. Wyman and Sons, one of the best known and 
oldest firms in the trade, which has been in existence for aboutacentary. This 
firm occupies very large premises, specially erected, in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, where, with additional buildings now available, it is proposed to 
can:olidate the various Works of the Company. The business comprises an ex- 
tensive and influential connection, with valuable Contracts for the production of 
various important Publications; whilst the Plant is of the most extensive and 
modern character—being, in fact, one of the finest in London. The high reputa- 
tion this firm enjoys throughout the country renders it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the advantages accruing from its having been brought into the present 
undertaking. The accounts for several years past have been investigated by 
Messrs. Hart Bros., Tibbetts, and Co., Chartered Accountants. Mr. Edward | 
Wyman, who at present manages the business, has agreed to contnue his services | 
for « period of five years in the capacity of Manager of the general Printing 
Department of the Company. 

The other firms comprised in the Union are Clement-Smith and Co., Limited ; 
Messrs, E, Vanoni and Co.; and Mr. Henry Vickers, These additions will render 
the combination practically complete. By the acquisition of the business of 
Clement-Smith and Co., Limited, the Company will be in a position to deal with 
the ever-increasing demand for high-class Colour Printing, in connection with 
which this firm has long enjoyed a special reputation ; and by that of Messrs. Vanoni 
and Co. it will be enabled to supply high-class illustrated work, in the production 
of which Messrs. Vanoni have, during the past few years, taken a foremost | 
position, whilst the important Newspaper and Magazine Publishing business of | 
Mr. Herry Vickers will form a most valuable auxiliary to that of MacRae, Curtice, 
and Co., Limited, 

_Clement-Smith and Co., Limited, of 317 Strand, 1, 2, and 3 Drury Court, 
Smart’s Buildings, Drury Lane, Gray’s Inn Road, and 229 Broadway, New York, 
are well known throughout the United Kingdom and abroad in connection with 
the best description of Chromo-Lithography and Pictorial -Printing, and claim 
to have the most extensive and successful business of the kind in London. Messrs, 
Hart Brothers, Tibbetts, and Co. have audited the accounts of this business from 
the formation of the Company. Mr.Clement-Smith’s services have been secured 
by the Company. 

Messrs, E. Vanoni and Co., of 6 and 7 Denzell Street, Strand, W.C , have been 
long establ shed as Photo-Zinco Engravers in all branches, Photo-Lithographers, 
Draughtsmen, &., and Engravers on Stone; and the high quality of their work 
is testified by the fact that their regular customers comprise many of the 
leading firms of Printe:s and Publishers, and the proprietors of most of the 
best known Illustrated Journals, The accounts of the firm have been audited 
by Mr. Bartlett, Accountant, of New Bond Street, W. Mr. H. H. Shanks, the | 
Proprietor of the business, has agreed to continue his services tothe Company. | 

The Wholesale Newspaper Publishing Business of Mr. Henry Vickers has been | 
established upwards of filty years. It represents over £50,000 per annum, and is 

jon of a cash character. Mr. Vickers will continue with the new 








The commercial advantages to be secured by consolidation are evident, for the 
business which is at present carried on at 


Great Queen Street, Catherine Street, 

Clement’s Inn Passage, Denzell Street, 

Russell Court, Paternoster Row, Smart’s Buildings, 

Red Lion Court, Newgate Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
and the two establishments in the Strand, 


will be brought together in two large Central Establishments, one devoted to the 
Publishing and Administrative departments, and the other (which will un- 
doubtedly constitute one of the finest blocks of works in the Kirgdom) to the 
combined printing departments of the company’s business. To facilitate this 
arrangement, the only premises taken over by the Company will be those 
situated in Great Queen Street and Catherine Street, W.C. 

There can be no doubt that the consolidation of the above businesses will con" 
stitute a very powerful trade organisation, the extraordinary character of whose 
resources will necessarily attract a large amount of additional aud profitable 
work. It is obvious that in an amalgamation scheme of this magnitude, the 
savings to be effected by consolidation, increased purchasing power, and com- 
pleteness of plant and general trading resources, must necessarily be an im. 
portant source of dividend. At present, as is seen above, there are no less than 
fourteen separate establishments engaged in the work which the Hansard 
Publishing Union will consolidate ; and when it is remembered that, in addition 


Worship Street, 
Drury Court, 


, torent, rates, and taxes, motive power, &c., each of these requires its own special 


managers, overseers, foremen, timekeepers, clerks, bookkeepers, &c., it will be 
apparent that an immense economy will be effected. 

The Directors have obtained a report from Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard. and 
Co., Chartered Accountants, of 23 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lune, E C., with reference 
to the accounts of the amalgamating firms, which is enclosed with the pro- 
spectus, and which shows that the profits of MacRae, Curtice, and Company, 
Limited, Clement-Smith and Company, Limited, Vanoni and Co, and Wyman and 
Sons alone are more than suflicient to pay the dividend of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the entire issue of £200,000 of Preference shares of this Company. This is 
independent of the profits on the important “ Hansard ”’ Government Contract 
and on the extensive business of Mr. H. Vickers, and is also apart from the 
savings in reutals, &c., to be effected by the amalgamation, and which Savings 
are calcnlated by Mr. Thos. Taylor, the well-known printers’ valuer (whose 
Report is enclosed with the prospectus), to exceed £11,000 per annum. The Pre- 
ference shares are entitled tq a preferential cumulative 8 percent. dividend. The 
Ordinary shares take the whole of the surplus profits ; and, having regard to the 
above facts, the Directors entertain no doubt of paying a highly satisfactory 
dividend upon the Ordinary shares, after making ample provision for a reserve 
fund and other purposes. 

The purchase price for the plant, machinery, type, the valuable lvasehold 
premises in Catherine Street and Great Queen Street, and the Goodwill of the 
combined firms, has been fixed by the Vendors at £325,000, of which they stipulate 
that at least one-half shall be payable in Preference and Ordinary Shares of the 
Company in equal proportions, and the remainder either in cash or shares, at the 
option of the Directors. Application for a settlement and an official quotation of 
the Company’s shares on the Stock Ex-:hange will be made immediately after 
allotment. 

As it is impracticable to set out in this prospectus particulars of all the 
machinery, plant, and other properties taken over, intending investors are invited 
to visit the works of any of the amalgamating firms. 

The following contracts have been entered into :—An agreement dated February 
19th, 1889, between Thomas Carson Hansard of the one part, and MacRae, Cartice, 
and Co., Limited, of the other part. An agreement dated December 22nd, 1838, 
between MacRae, Curtice, and Co., Limited, of the one part, and the Controller of 
her Majesty’s Stationery Office, of the other part. Five Contracts all dated 
April 2nd, 1889, between MacRae, Curtice, and Co., Limited, E. F. Wyman, 
Clement-Smith and Co., Limited, H. H. Shanks, and Arthur J. Vickers respec- 
tively, of the one part, and James Phillips of the other part; one dated April 3rd, 
1889, between James Phillips of the one part, and James Elliott (as Trustee for 
the Company) of the other part. 

There are also numerous contracts incidental to the businesses of the various 
amalgamating firms, as well a3 forthe employment of certain persons as managers 
or otherwise as employés of the Company, and with reference to the issue of and 
guaranteeing subscriptions for the capital, which it is impracticable to specify. 
Applicants for shares must be deemed to waive the insertion of dates and names 
of the parties to any such contracts, and to accept the above statement as notice 
thereof, and a sufficient compliance with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1367. 

The above contracts, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, may be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

The Vendors will provide all the preliminary expenzes, and the charzes for the 
formation of the Company up to and including the first allotment of shares. 

Application for Shares should be made on the form accompanying the Pro- 
spectus, and forwarded, together with the amount of the deposit, to the Com- 
pany’s Bankers. If the whole amov@t applied for by any applicant is not 
allotted, the surplus of the amount paid on deposit will be appropriated towards 
the sum due on allotment, and where no allotment is made the am unt will be 


| returned in full. 


Prospectuses und Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, or of their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors, 
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THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ............:s0.ssceeseeee . £7,415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Al] descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Lee?s, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhili and Charing Cross. 





. aeeeeaee, LIFE ASSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 


London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE#, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 

S.W Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


BK NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
per anium. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 














Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—HeEnry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addingtou. | George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | M.P. 

John Hunter, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Five Department—A. J. RELTON, 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. Browne, 

Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested As iam ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... eee 4,042,000 
Total Annual Income, over ae | 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 9th. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 

&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 





great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper, 





UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


: ene 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ..........ssseseccesee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
ndon. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ NS) 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 











USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindaess,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
seca contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.0. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





A SOCIAL HERETIC. By 


I, AsHwoRTH TarLorand U. AsnwortH Tartor 
Authors of Allegiance,” ‘ Wayfarers,” &, 3 
vols. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. By 


ExLeanorn Mary Marsu, 8 vols. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By Beatrice Wuirtsy. 3 yols, 


GRAHAM ASPEN, Painter, 


By Grorae Hatse, Author of ** Weeping Ferry,” 
&e, 2 vols. 


BARCALDINE. By Vere 


CuaverinG, Author of ‘‘A Modern Delilah,” 3 
vols, 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. E. Le CiErc. 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 

MANAGEMENT of HER CHILDREN, and on 

the Treatment on the moment of their more pressing 

Illnesses and Accidents. Fourteenth Edition (160th 
Thousand), 23. 6d, 





DVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGE. 
MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the 
Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to 
Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an Introduc- 
tory Chapter espe«ially addre-sed to a Young Wife. 
Thirteenth Edition (200th Thousand), 23. 6d. 


Published by J. and A. CHURCHILL, London; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

Soreness and dryness, tickling 

THROAT and irritation, inducing cough, 

these symptoms, use EPPS§’S 

IRRITATION GLYCERKINEJUJUBES. Incon- 

they are excited by theact of suck- 

AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 

healing. In boxes, 74d.; tins, 1/14d. 

Labe'led ‘‘ JAMES EPPS and 


and affecting the voice. For 

tact with glands at the moment 

COUGH able confections becomes actively 
CO., Homeopathic Chemists,” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Nervous 
Desitity.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it hangs health and life itzelf. These Pills are 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddine:s, numbness, and mental apathy yield tothem. 
Tuey despatch in a summary manner those distressing 
dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fullness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and over- 
come both capricious appetites and confined bowels— 
the commonly accompanyiny signs of defective or 
deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are par- 
ticularly recommended to perzons of studious and 
sedentary habits, who gradually siuk into a nervous 
and debili-ated state unless some such restorative be 
occasionally taken. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS asa COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


: A REJOINDER. By Professor Huxley. 

ORE ee ae Loypvon Councit. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Meath (Alderman). 

Ow SEALS AND SAVAGES. By Lady Blake. 

CasvaL NOTES ABOUT IRELAND. By the Right Hon, 
Viscount Powerscourt. 

Are TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THE 
gra? By Thomas Scrutton (President, 1883, of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom), 

MonTE CARLO. By the Rev. Henry Sidebotham. 

Qur REIGN IN THE Ionran Istanps. By Walter 

ord. 

Dee AORICULTURAL DEPARTMENT”? DESIRABLE ? 
By Rowland EK. Prothero, : 

A Few More WORDS ON. DANIEL O’ConnELL, By 
the Right Hon. sir William Gregory. 

Lunatics 4s os not Prisoners. By John 

uke, M.D. ; 

A FOR EmIGrants, By the Marquis of 
Lorne. “oem 

\ SABLE ‘= : 
on 3 the Right Hon W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 
2. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
3. By Walter Pater. 
4. By Hamilton Aidé, 
5. By Frederic Harrison. 
London: KeGaN Pav, TRENCH, and Co, 


pu NINETEENTH CENTURY, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
VHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTeNTS FoR APRIL. 
Tue PoLiticaAL SITUATION IN FRANCE: 
1. 1709-1889. By G. Monod. 
2, THe IMMEDIATE Future. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Tue RiGHT OF PuBLic MEETING. By Professor A, 
V. Dicey. 
Tur Two ENDS OF THE SLAVE Stick. By the Rev. 
Horace Waller. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE “GEOCENTRIC”’ SysTeM. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L. 
RELIGION AND Morals IN AvsTRALIA, By R. W. 
Dale, LL.D. 
SHAKESPEARE IN SOMERSET. By the Dean of Wells. 
Tue Ersics OF THE TurF. By James Runciman. 
THE METROPOLITAN Pouice. By Professor Stuart, 
M.P. 
IspisteR and Co,, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, APRIL. Price 2s 6d. 

1, THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE OF THE LasT CEN- 
TURY AND THE IRISH STRUGGLE OF TO-DAY: A 
ComPaRISON, 

2, Marriep WOMEN: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

8. LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

4, THE APPLE AND THE EGo or Woman. 

5. Mr. Bryce’s AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 

6, PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 

7. SIKKIM AND THE THIBETAN QUESTION, 

8. INDEPENDENT SEcTION: — AMERICA’S NEW 
PRESIDENT : WHY AND How He was ELECTED, 

9. Home AFFAIRS, 

“The only Review which devotes itse’f to the pro- 

motion of advanced Liberalism.’’—Pail Mall Gazctte.” 


London: Trisyner and Co., Lud gate Hill. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRIL, 1889. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D, and 
GEOKGE H. SAVAGE, M.D. 
Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
INSANITY FOLLOWING SurGIcAL OPERATIONS. By 0 
T. Dent, F.R.C.S. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY, 
By Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
MuscutaR MOVEMENTS IN Man, 
Warner, F.R.C.P. 
Non-Restraint. By Dr. Alex. Robertson. 
Lunacy Acts AMENDMENT BILL, County CouNcILs 
AND PENSIONS, 
London: J. and A. CHurRcHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 











By Francis 





Now ready, price 4s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d., post-free. 


[aE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 143, for APRIL, 1889. 


ConTENTS. 
1. THE PsaLMS AND MODERN ORITICISM, 
2, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
3, AN ELIZABETHAN ASTROLOGER, 
4, Toe CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 
5. St, Patrick AND Earty IRISH ART. 
6, SAVONAROLA., 
7. Earty Enetisn Economic History. 
8. TWELVE Goop MEN. 
9 SHort REVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES. 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


London: T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ee ee ge ess oy week an ex- 
8 rontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America, Price 9d. per copy. To 
had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
ooksellers, Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
NTERNATIONAL NEWS COM ANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chatcery Lane, London, E.C. 
ne ee 














Just published, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
OSMIC EVOLUTION: being 


NS Speculations on the Origin of our Environment 
| ha A. Ripspae, Ageociate of the Royal School of 


London: H, K, LEwis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JULIET.” 


MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. Carter. 


crown 8yo. 


In 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. M. Peard, 


Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


“The book is well written, and the characterisation is good; and this is no slight praise at a time when 
there is in these respects comparatively little rivalry of worth. The writer’s skill is.most evident in the 
second volume, where Joan and her husband first drift apart, and thenceforth the interest grows steadily, 
and the conclusion is at once natural and pleasant.””—Academy. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT TREASON.” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By Mary A. M. 
Hoprvs (Mrs, Alfred Marks). In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


** A singularly artistic, beautifal, and impressive romance.’’—Spectator. 


“Taken altogether the book is really wonderful in its vast mastery of minute classical knowledge, and 
gives a very clear and graphic picture of the profligacy and intrigue of Domitian’s reign, enlivened by the 
clever and truthful introduction of all the historical personages of the time.”’—Guardian, 


“A decidedly clever historical romance, giving a picture at once brilliant and realistic of life in Rome 
under Domitian.”—Atheneum, 


**One would not want a page retrenched from these three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian Era, The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of all 
the chief features of the existence of old Rome, her individual character-studies contribute much to the 
deep human interest of the book.’’"—Morning Post, 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By H. S. Merriman. 


In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
‘Great originality, a charm of manner, and a peculiarly earnest tone of thought are among the 


characteri-tics of this delightful writer, while the power of drawing distinct portraits with a fine artistic 
touch, making the men and women he portrays eminently human and lifelike, is especially his own.”—Life, 


Aso, JUST READY. 


The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENTWORTH 
a New Novel. In3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5:., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the iirst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








ALL 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. o 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., 43, 6d. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 








none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’| CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S NEW BOOKs, 


NEW BOOKS. 
This day is published, 


MERLIN, and other Poems. By John 


Veitcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow, 9 aed of “The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border.”’ Crown 
Svo, 4s, 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR.—Immediately will be published. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


THe Batucn AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS OF INDIA—IT. By the Author of “ Greater 


Britain.” 


ARE Our Foreign Missions a Success? By H. H. Johnston. 
A Pace In THE History oF A Monopoty. By W. M. Gattie, 
KYTHIcs AND RELIGION. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 


ESSAYS in PHILOSOPHY. First Series. ALFRED DE Musset.—I. By Ay W. Matlock, 


KNOWING and BEING. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 
This day is published. 


A DREAMER of DREAMS : 


Romance, By the Author of ‘‘ Thoth.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘“Unmistakably delightful...... The wit and philosophy and poetry of the book 


* COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM.” 
THE Women’s SUFFRAGE BILL :— 


Tue ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett, 
THE PRoposED SUBJECTION OF MEN. By J. 8S. Stuart Glennie, 


a Modern Epmonp ScuerER. By Professor E. Dowden. 





are no less striking than the grace and charm of the author's style.” —St. James’s FROM PE KIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


Gazette. 
“Original and artistic...... Comes very near to being a tremendous feat of 


fancy.’’—Athenzum. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY.”—This day is published. 


H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches ° 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 20s. [Now ready, 


ELIZABETH, and other Sketches. By the| HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,’”’ “ Delicia,”’ ‘‘ Eugenie.’” Crown 8vo, 63. 

** A sketch which is very charming, but whose charm is of the elusive kind that 
baffles description in few words...... The figures are not less charming, and 
probably more impressive, for moving in a background of serious interests. The 
book as a whole is, in an unassuming way, a prose legend of good women.’’— 
Scotsman. 

This day is published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D., 


ST ANDREWS. By Mrs. Ox.ipHant, Author of “The Life of Edward 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest Renay, 
Second Division. Demy 8vo, 14s. [Now ready, 





TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN 


LANDS; or, Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seron-Karr. F.R.G.S., 
&c. Demy 8vo. [This day, 


Irving,” &c. With Portrait, and Wood-Engraving of: Study at St. Mary’s MADAME de STAEL . her Friends and her 
° 9 


College, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Mrs. Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving hand, but its 
fidelity will be acknowledged by all who knew him weil. It is as lifelike as the 
striking head on the frontispiece of the volume.’’—Times. 

**It would not be easy for ‘ fellows’ without a heart and mind of unusual pro- 
portions to talk as does this great Scotsman throughout this delightful book.” — 
Daily News. 

** This is an ideal biography...... In this delightful volume there is nothing ‘ set 
down in malice,’ and scarcely anything that one does not read with interest and 
pleasure.”—St, James's Gazette. 


This day is published. 


BACON. Part II.—PHILOSOPHY. By 


Professor Nicno., Glasgow. Being the New Volume of ‘ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers,.’’ Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33. 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Part I—LIFE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





= of AUTHORS (INCORPORATED). 


LITERATURE and the PENSION LIST. By W. Morris Cortes. Now 
ready, price 43. 6d. 
La SOCIETE des GENS de LETTRES: the History of a Successful Society. 
By S. 8QuirRESpriGGE. Now ready, price ls. 
The COST of PRODUCTION. (Preparing.) 
Others will follow in due course. 
Published for the Society by Henry GLaIsuER, 95 Strand, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





H S OTH ERAN and ©: (Or.5 
he BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
{Institutions in America, India, tho Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SESCOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. Also, gratis and post-free, a CATA- 
LOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION ; and, price 
3s. 6d. post-free, a GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, Code, Unicode. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; ani 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe nee one £9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we vue tues 10,000,000 





a) ° "eee and DOWNSTATBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


_ The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. With 
a Portrait, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 563. 
**A great historical and biographical eucyclopmw iia, there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.” —Times. 





SECOND EDITION.—Now ready. 


A MODERN MARTYR. By Sophie Kappey. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


** A capital story.’”’—Academy. 
**A decidedly clever piece of work......likely to have many excited readers,”— 
Globe. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





THIRD EDITION. 


SHORT READINGS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL USE. 
E. W. BODLEY. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. Bishop BROMBY. 
8vo, cloth, 416 pp., 63. 


In this Edition the Readings have been Revised and Rearranged, and ave now 
contained in One Volume, 


“The readings are practical and devout. The book is just what is wanted for 
those who conduct family prayers, and will be useful also to many who have but 
a short time to spare for reading.’ —Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

These daily readings are full of instruction, given in a simple and terse style. 
We know no book of the kind that we can more thoroughly recommend, whether 
as an aid to family prayer or for private use.’’—Literary Churchman. 

“Four or five-minutes, in addition to the time usually occupied by family 
prayers, might be most beneficially employed in going through this course of 
readings, for they contain a great deal of instruction in a very brief compass.” — 
Church Times. 

** A few comments on a short passage of Scripture, often taken from one of the 
Lessons for the Day. They are simply expressed, with a special devotional pur- 
pose, and also contain very useful geographical and historical information. 
Each would take but a few minutes to read,”"—Spectator. 

“The style is simple and clear. The youngest in the family, and the least 
educated in the household, could scarcsly fail to catch the meaning. A poiut is 
always made, and impressed upon the mind, to be carried away for meditation 
amongst the distractions of ‘much serving’ and the many cares of the day.”"— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PRAYERS AND RESPONSES 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cloth, 1s. 
ARRANGED FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


With Litanies for Advent and Lent, and other Prayers, and a Service for 
the Use of Schools. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 

“This book may be numbered amongst those which have been the means of 
promoting earnest religious life in many a family. The compiler has studied the 
best models, and sometimes attains a verbal felicity which is uncommou, — 
Guardian, 





RANSOM, BOUVERIRE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





London: W. SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccaiilly. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW _ BOOKS. 


MARK PATTISON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, bevelled, 24s. 

ESSAYS by the late MARK PATTISON, sometime 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Correcte! and Arranged by Henry 
NettTLesulP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford, 

4.* With one exception, the Essays in these Volumes are a Selection of what 
§ med to be the most generally interesting and valuable among the many Papers and 
sti sles published by Mr. Pattison bets eenthe years 1845 and 1882, The fragment onthe 
Life of Joseph Scalijer is printed from the Author's MS.,an1 forms part of his 
unfinished Life of Seal’ger. 

«These papers exhibit a wealth of research and criticism which will serve as a 
lasting memorial of Pattison’s scho'arship and sympathies. It is no longer 
possible to suggest that his knowledge died with him,”—Pall Matt Gazeite. 

NEW WORK by Dr. HATCH. 
Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

ESSAYS in BIBLICAL GREEK. By Edwin Hatch, 
M.A., D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, and sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint. 

Without doubt a work of marked importance. Its details are valuable, but 
more important than any details are the freshness, the independence, and 
philosophic breadth of view by which it is characterised.”"—Professor SANDAY, ia 
the Academy. 

A NEW EDITION of MINCHIN’S “STATICS,” VOL. II. 

Just published New Edition, 3vo, cloth, Vol. I., 92.; Vol. II. Fourth Edition, 163, 

A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics at the Koyal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. 

“ By far the best treatise on statics inthe English languaze.”—New York Nation. 

“ 4 most important work; in fact, one of the best treatises of the day.””—Nature. 


A NEW SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, small 4to, cloth, 18s. 
A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By 
Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary, 


*,* This is not an Abridgment of the larger work, but an independent Dictionary 
intended to include all that a student needs, after acquiring the elements of 
grammar, for the interpretation of the Latin Authors commenly read in Schools, 


“Within the limits which he has chosen to assign himself, Dr. Lewis has pro- 
duced a work without a rival among school dictionarics.”—Classical Review, 
SECOND ELITION, ENLARGED and REVISED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 
SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. A 
Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
Moviton, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge University 
(Extension) Lecturer in Literature. 
NEW BOOK by Dr. HODGKIN. 
Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The DYNASTY of THEODOSIUS; or, Highty 


Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By THomas Hopexin, Hon, D.C.L. 
Oxor., Author of ‘* Italy and her Invaders,” 


*,* In this volume the Author describes in brief outline the leading events 


recorded in the first two volumes of his book, ‘ Italy and her Invaders.’ 


NEW EDITION of ‘‘ The STUDENT'S HANDBOOK.” 
Just published, Tenth Edition, Revised to December, 1888, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TheSTUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGES of OXFORD. 


*,* This Edition has been carefully revised, and the alterations during the past 
year have been embodied. The statements contained in the book are believed to be 
accurate, but they ave not official, and are subject to such alterations as are made 
from time to time. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREECE REDDENDA  ; or, Miscellaneous Exercises 


for Practice in Greek Prose Composition. Arranged by C. S. Jerram, M.A, 
Editor of ‘‘ Anglice Reddenda,”’ “ Euripides : Alcestis,” &c. 
NEW EDITION of HUME’S ‘‘ TREATISE on HUMAN NATORE.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 93, 
A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David 


Humr. Reprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited 
by L. A. SeLpy-Biaar, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


NETHER WORLD. 
Author of ‘‘ Demos,” ‘‘ Thyrza,” ‘A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “CORAL REEFS.’’ 
On April 11th, THIRD EDITION, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF CORAL REEFS. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
With an Introduction by Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BATTLE ABBEY. 





Now ready, 3 vols, feap. 4to, 483. 


THE BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. 


With some Account of the Norman Lineages. 
By the DUCHESS of CLEVELAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0’S LIST. 


NEW STORY BY MR. FROUDE. 


On April 8th, crown 8vo, price 63. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; 


Or, an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By J. A. FROUDE. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S 


SPEECHES. 
FROM 1880 TO 1888. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HIMSELF. 
With an Introductory Review, and Notes to the Speeches, by 
LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P., Editor of “The Croker Papers,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 


Beavrort, KG. With Contributions by other Authorities. Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Fall-Page Illus- 
trations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. Giles ana 
J. Sturgess, and from Photographs by Hills and Saunders, G. Mitchell, and 
Window and Grove. Reproduced by E. Whymper, and Walker and Boutall. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samvet Rawson Garpiner. 3 vols. Vol. II., 16441647, 
8vo, 24s. [Just published. 
*,* Vol. I., 1642-1644, price 21s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Orizin, Deve’opment, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Vo!. IL. 8vo, price 303. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutice, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children, By Various Writers, Edited by RicHarp Quarn, 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Col'ege of Physicians, Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, With 138 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. 1 vol. medium 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth ; or 40s., half-russia. To be had 
also in 2 vols., 34s., cloth. 


WAR with CRIME: being a Selection of 


Reprinted Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T. Barwick 
Lu. Baker, Kdited by HERBERT PHILIPS aud EpMuND VERNEY. 1 vol. 8vo, 
12s, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S NEW ATLAS: Political and 


Physical. For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, besides Ins:ts and 16 Quarto 
Plates of Views, &. Engraved and Lithographed by Edward Stanford. 
Edited by Geo. G. Cu1sHoL_m, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 4:0, or imp. 8vo, 123. 6d, 


~ 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in RELATION 


to the MESSIAH. The Warburton Lectures, 1880-1884. 8vo, 12°. 


The WHITE UMBRELLA in MEXICO. With 


numvrous Illustrations. By J. Hopkinson Smitu. Feap. 8vo, 6:. 6d. 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Sonnets. By Grauam R, Tomson. Feap, 8vo, 6:. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 


(NEW VOLUME.) 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT. 


CARLISLE. By Professor Mandell 


CREIGHTON, With 2 Maps, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. By 


A. Conan Dore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is beyond all doubt the best historical story which has seen the light 
since Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped ;’ and it is worthy to stand between 
‘ Kidnapped ’ and that older story cf which no sensible boy or man is ever tired, 
—Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho!’...... It is, from every point of view, one of 
the most admirable and interesting historical tales written in our generation, ’— 
Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Riper HaaGarp, 
“Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance.” — Academy. 
“6 Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 








London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS NEW BOOKS, 











By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. 


REPORTS on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1852-1882. 


By Matthew 


ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, Edited by the Right Hon. Sir FRANCIS SANDFORD, K.C.B. Crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, 





The SWISS CONFEDERATION. 


By Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, 


K.C.M.G., 0.B., late her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordivary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Bern, and C.D. CUNNINGHAM. With a Map, 8vo, 143, 
The World says:— The main object of this new book is to give an account of the constitutional and political organisation of Switzerland......The book is so 
complete that it will suffice for all the needs of students of constitutions ; there is much in it that will attract ordinary readers ; and it is so full of new information 


‘that no visitors to Switzerland should be without it. 
opportunities they have enjoyed.” 


We congratulate Sir F,O. Adams and Mr. Cunningham on the excellent uze they have made of the special 
A NEW SELECTION of THOMAS CARLYLE’S LETTERS. ' 


LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE, 1826-1836. Edited by Charles Eliot 


NORTON. 2vols. Uniform with the ‘‘ Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-1826,’’ ‘* Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle,”’ and Professor Charles 


Eliot Norton’s Edition of “ Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” Crown 8vo, 18s, 


The Academy says :—‘‘ What is of even greater consequence, these letters exhibit the reality, the almost daily pinch, of that struggle, in a manner and to an 
extent that have nowhere before been exhibited. Carlyle is here shown, as he has never yet been shown, acting both as the material ana the moral mainstay of his 


family.’ 


An AUTHOR’S LOVE. 


MERIMEE’S “‘Inconnue.”’ 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Being the Unpublished Letters of Prosper 





SERMONS PREACHED in ST. THOMAS’S 


CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. By the Right Rev. Louis Grorce Myrxyg, D.D., 
Bishop of Bombay, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, CNet a 
ext week. 


The LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. By ALEXANDER RvssELI, B.D., late Dean of Adelaide. 
With an Introduction by the Very Rey. E. H. Piumprre, D.D., Dean of 
Wells, &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY | 


of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Brooke Foss WEsTcormT, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, &c. New and Revised Edition, Crown 870, 103, 6d. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 


DavenPortT-Hitt. Edited by FANNY Fowke. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER 


and EMPLOYEE: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. By 
NicHouas Patne Gitman. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST and FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS: 


being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By James McCosu, D.D, LL.D., Litt.D., 
ex-President of Princeton College, &c. 8vo, 93. | 





BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD, Author of ‘‘ With the Immortals,” “ Paul Patoff,” ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,” 
“Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


NOVELS. 


DAYS and NIGHTS. Poems. By Arthur 


Symons. Globe 8vo, 63, 


VENETIA VICTRIX; and other Poems. 


By CarouineE Fitz Geratp. Extra Fecap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
of the 


The HOUSEHOLD HISTORY 
With 


UNITED STATES and ITS PEOPLE. By Epwarp Eaatxsron, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 4to, 123, 


A POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. A. 


Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls, Pott 8vo. In 
3 vols. Vol. I., 23. 6d.; Vols. II. and III[., 43. 6d, each. 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of “ Carrots,” “The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. New and Cheaper Ejition, Globe 8vo, 2s, 64. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. By the Same 


Author. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. New and Cheaper Editi 
Globe 8vo, 23. 6d. pe ition, 





BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, 
Author of “ The American,” ‘* The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” ‘“ The 
Reverberator,” “The Aspern Papers,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 

(Immediately, 





Now ready, Vols. I., II., and III., with Portraits, Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir WiL1i1am Butter. 
The Nonconfornist says :—“ It is the best biography of Gordon that has yet appeared.” 


HENRY the FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. 


The St. James's Gezette says :—‘‘ The incidents in Henry’s life are clearly related, the account of the battle of Agincourt is masterly, and the style is eminently 


LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas Huaues. 


readable.’ 


The Volumes to follow are :— 


Lord Lawrence. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE. In May. 


[ 
*,* Other Volumes are in the press or in preparation. 


e on. By My. GEORGE Hooper. [In June 





TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR of PUBLICATION, 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 


of the States of the Civilised World. Revised after Official Returns. 
Society, Crown 8vo, 103. 64, 

The Times says:—'‘ Year by year ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ grows in utility 
and size, In the present issue, turn where we may, some improvement, some- 
times trifl ng, sometimes important, is to be found over the volume for the pre- 
ceding year, showing that the revision has been searching and complete. Practi- 


a Statistical and Historical Annual 


For the Year 1389. Elited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 


cally every statement and figure that was renewable from lapse of time or the 
publication of statistics has been renewed. The hand of a laborious and careful 
editor, anxious to bring his work down to the latest date, to make it as widely 
useful as possible, and, above all, to be accurate, is visible in almost every page.’ 





PRINCIPLES of EMPIRICAL or 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Joun Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer 
in the Moral Sciences, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Logic of Chance,” “‘ Symbolic Logic,” &c. 8vo, 18s. 


EXERCISES in LATIN VERSE of VARIOUS 


KINDS. By Rey. GrorGE Preston, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene College, 
ag ie 7 aye Head-Master of the King’s School, Chester. Globe 8vo, 


The CHEMISTRY of PHOTOGRAPHY. By 


RAPHAEL MELpDOLA, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, 
Finsbury, City and Guilds Institute for the Advancement of Technical Educa- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. [NaturE SERIES, 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGY, 


SYSTEMATIC and PRACTICAL. By D. J. Hamitton, M.B, F.R.C.S.E, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Pathological Anatomy, University of Aberdeen, With 
Illustrations. Vol. I., 8vo, 25s. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 354, for APRIL, price 1s., contains :— 
MARoonED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 16-18, 
LeicH Hunt. By George Saintsbury. 

An ENGLISHMAN IN BERLIN. 

Tue Cup AND THE Critic. By H. Arthur Kennedy, 
A TurxisH Democrat. By C. J. Cornish, 

. THE GREAT DoG-SuPERSTITION. 

Tue Youne Sunricivs, By Thomas Hodgkin. 

. THE Stupy oF FireLtp Names, ByS, O. Addy. 





PU SP wp 


The English Wlustrated Magazine 


For APRIL, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post, 8d., contains :— 
“‘Reverik.” After F. Perrin. Frontispiece. 

A Jacositr’s Ex1te. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

On Two Suores. By William Sime. With Illustrations. 

Tue BETTER Man. By Arthur Paterson. 

A Suburban Garpven. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
AvAIn CHaRTIER, By B, M, Cholmeley. . 
A-Huntine WE Witt Go. By Henry Fielding. With Illustrations by 

Hugh Thomson, 

How “Tue CrayTURE” GOT ON THE STRENGTH. By Archibald Forbes. 
. Sant’ Inario. By F, Marion Crawford. 


op Noweer 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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